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A HOWSEHOLD DILRGE. 
BY RICHARD UENRY STODDARD. 
A six years’ loss to Paradise,— 


And ne’er on Earth the child grew older.” 
—T. B. Read. 


I’ve lost my little May at last! 
She perished in the spring, 
When earliest flowers began to bud, 
And carliest birds to sing; 
I laid her in a country grave, 
A green and soft retreat, 
Arvarble tablet o’er her head, 
And violets at her feet. 











I would that she were back again, 
In all her childish bloom ; 

My joy and hope have followed her, 
My heart is in her tomb! 

Iknow that she is gone away, 
I know that she 1s fled, 

I miss her everywhere, and yet 
lcannot think her dead! 


I wake the children up at dawn, 
And say a single prayer, 
And draw them round the morning meal, 
But one is wanting there! 
I see a little chair apart, 
A little pinafore, 
And Memory fills the vacancy, 
As Time will-— evermore! 








I sit within my quiet reom, 
ite for hours, 
aid again 
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LoTyse the window flowers, | 
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nd miss her with her toys beside 
My desk in silent play; 

And then [turn and look for her, 
But she has flown away ! 





I drop my idle pen, and hark, 
And catch the faintest, sound ; 
She must be playing hide-and-seek 
In shadi nooks around; 
She'll come and climb my chair again, 
And peep ny shoulders o’er ; 
I hear a stifled laugh, — but no, 
She cometh nevermore ! 








I waited only yester-night, 
The evening service read, 

And lingered for my idol’s kiss 
Before she went to bed ; 

Forgetting she had gone before, 
In slumbers soft and sweet, 

it nbove her head, 

s ut her feet. 





RErek yu. 
BY ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M.D. 

It is often said that no historian can write the 
history of his own age—that the strong preja- 
dices of personal interest and feeling will pre- | 
yent him from understanding the true position 
of its various parties, and judging from a lofty | 
stand-point the real bearing of the events that | 
pass before his eyes. There is much truth in 
this saying ; it és difficult to free ourselves for a 
time from personal feeling—to rise above our | 
own immediate interests, and view our life as | 
the angels sce it. The local interests that sur- | 
round us absorb a great part of our attention ; | 
our way of thinking, of living, of arranging cur | 
external relations, seems the necessary wav—at | 
least for a highly civilized community. We all | 
of us make a Chinese map of the world, in which 
our own special interests spread out in fair pro- 
portions and bright colors over the paper, while 
the rest of humanity lies crowded into obscure 
comers! And there isa wise design in this | 
tendency of the haman mind, for the concentra- | 
tion of interest is necessary to insure energetic | 
action; aud itis essential to the well-being of | 
the whole world, that every part, every town | 
and village, shall be full of life, strong im the | 
conscious importance of its own affairs. 

But when selfjudgment is required—when , 
we have reason to doubt the wisdom of some of | 
our-customs—customs in which we have been | 

{ 
} 





educated, aud which consequently appear to us | 
at the first glance a part of nature, we nuust lay 
aside this exclusive self-regard, and take a broad- 
er view of the world, compare our ways with 
those of other nations and former ages, and sec 
if our cherished habits do not shrink into insiz- 
nificance, or assume the aspect of a temporary 
mistake. 

But we have been so long accustomed to the 
idea of school as it exists at present; we were 
sent to school ourselves, just as we now send our 
children; we know no other method of eating, 
dressing, living than our present one; that the 
severe judgment we have been compelled to pass 
upon our present system of bringing up chil- 
dren, may seem strange, notwithstanding the 
truth on which it is based; a change in this sys- 
tem may seem: impossible. But there are no 
impossibilities in our day! 

While residing in England, in order to reach 
the hospital I was attending, I was foreed daily 
to cross a portion of that time-honored nuisance, 
Smithfield Cattle Market, which was situated in 
the very centre of London. I once expressed 
my surprise to one of the intelligent members of 
the Faculty, that such a cruel, dangerous, and 
unhealthy arrangement should be permitted to 
exist in London. Hereplied, ‘‘ We English are 
very conservative; this market is an immense 
nuisance—every body grumbles about it, as they 
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always have done; but there is powerful mon- 
eyed interest concerned in its support; itis a 
part of London—and just as long as London ex- 
ists, so long will Smithfield Market remain as it 
is!” That very year a bill passed the Houses 
of Parliament for itsremoval! Surely all things 
are possible in our day! 

Now many of the peculiarities which mark our 
educational system are of very modern date; our 
grand-mothers were by no means educated as we 
are; all the habits of life were arranged on an- 
other plan ; the very food they ate was in many 


| respects different. Tea was only introduced into 
| Rngland in the reign of Charles I.—sugar, spice, 


coffee, were then luxuries little used; the hot 
drinks, and stimulating food, which, as we have 
seen, affect so powerfully the stomach, the teeth, 


| the nervous system, were not in use two cen- 


turies ago. 

A knowledge of the general customs of edu- 
cation in other nations, will then furnish us with 
very important data for determining the evils of 
our present customs, and for indicating the di- 
rection in which some wise change may be 


made, enabling us to distiuguish what is essen- 


' tial from what is simply accidental in our habits 


of life. I shall therefore call your attention to 


certain facts in the history of those nations | 


where the greatest care las been paid to educa- 


| tion, and where the successful result makes the 





method pursued worthy of study. 

The most remarkable feature in Greeian ed- 
ucation was the bodily exercises, which formed 
the fonndation of all other training. The Greeks 
considered gynmastic exercises to be as nec 
sary for the preservation of health, as medicine 
is for the cure of disease. The whole education 
of a Greck youth was divided into three parts 
—grammar, music, (and some mention drawing 
and pxinting,) and gymnastics. Gymnastics, 
however, were thought by the ancients a mat- 
ter of such importance, that this part of exer- 
cise alone occupied as much time and attention 
as all the others put together! And while the 
latter necessarily ceased at a certain period of 
lif, gymnastics continued to be cultivated by 
persons of all ages, though those of advanced 
age naturally took lighter and less fatiguing ex- 
ercises than boys and youths. The ancients, 
and more particularly the Greeks, seem to have 


es- 


' been thoroughly convineed that the mind could 


not possibly be ina healthy state, unless the 
body was likewise in perfect health; and no 
means were thought, either by philosophers or 
physicians, to be more conducive to preserve or 
restore bodily health, than well-regulated ex- 
ercise. 

*Gymnastic exercises amongst the Greeks 








*Sce Robinson's Antiq. of Greece pp. 135-75. 
were as old as the Greek nation itself. At first 
they were of arude, and mo-tiy of a warlike 
H re They were generally held in the open 
air, and in plaias ‘ariver, which afforded 
an opportunity ning and bathing. 
the uation advanced in civilization, these excr- 
cises assumed a wider character; they were em- 
ployed not ouly to harden the body for military 
purposes, but to give to its movements grace 
and beauty, also to restore the health when lost, 
and to make the body the basis cf a sound mind ; 
and large classes of men pursued these exerci- 
sa profession, contending for the prizcs at 
the public games. 

At an eariy period in their history, the Greek 
towns began to build their regular gymnasia as 
places of exercise for the young, with baths, 
and conveniences fur philosophers, and all per- 
sons who scught intellectual amusements.— 
There was probably no Greck town of any im- 
portance which did not possess its gymnasium, 
Athens possessed three great gymnasia, to which 
several smaller ones were afterwards added.— 
These buildiugs were all constructed on the same 
general plan; there were porches with seats for 
conversation; a large hall adorned with sculp- 
ture, and the statutes of great men; hot aud 
cold baths, covered squares for winter exercise, 
and open ones for milder weather, and walks for 
those who were not exercising. Much atten- 
tion was paid to the outward and inward splen- 
dor of the gymnasia, the highest art of the age 
was employed to decorate them, and the statue 
of Hermes their tutelary deity was every where 
conspicuous. 

The gymnasia were under the control of the 
State; their regulations were exceedingly strict, 
and some of the violations punished with death. 
The chief officer, the gymnasiarch, exercised 
magisterial power over all persons connected 
with the institution. He removed all teachers, 
philosophers, and sophists, when their influence 
was injurious to the young. He superintended 
the solemn games at certain great festivals, and 
his office was held in such esteem, that it was 
sought for as a high honor. 

Another class of officers was appointed to in- 
spire the youths with a love of morality, and to 
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| to darkness and solitude, aud 














protect their virtue from all injurious influences. 
These officers were required not only to be pres- 
ent at all their games, but to watch and correct 
them whenever they might meet them, not only 
within, but without the gymnasium. There 
were special teachers of exercise, who were re- 
quired to understand all the exercises practised 
in the gymnasium; they were also expected to 
know their physiological effects on the constitu- 
tions of the youths, and to assign to each indi- 
vidual the exercises most suitable to him. Oth- 
er officers regulated the diet of the pupils, and 
acted as surgeons. There were sometimes spe- 
cial teachers of games at ball, for the ball was 
in universal favor amongst the Greeks, and was 
here, as at Rome, played in a variety of ways. 


It is both amusing and instructive, in these re- | 


corded games, to observe how human nature 

2000 years ago, resembled the nature of to-day; 
the history of its efforts should be no useless 
tradition to us. In one favorite game, one boy 
holding the end of a rope, tried to pull the boy 
who held its other end across a line, marked be- 
tween them on the ground. The fop was as 
commouly in use amongst boys then, as in our 
day. We have too the game of five stones, 
which were thrown from the upper part of the 
hand and caught in the pal. Another game, 
in which a rope was drawn through the upper 
part of a tree or post. Two boys, one on each 
side the post, turning their backs to each other, 
took hold of tke ends of the rope, and tried to 
pull each other up. These few games will 
serve to show the nature of gymnastic sports ; 
we can but refer to the more important games, 
as jumping, leaping, running, throwing the dis- 
cus, wrestling, dancing, &c. 

The educatien of boys up to the age of 16 
was divided into three parts mentioned above, 
so that cymnastics formed only one department, 
but during the period trom their sixteenth year, 
the instruction in grammar and music seems to 
hase ceased, and gymnastics were exclusively 
pursued. ; 





Such was the basis of education throughout | 





ireece; but the laws of the Lacedemonians 
watched over it with stillstricter care. Amongst 
them public education was common to rich and 
poor. From the first moment of life, the child 
was an object of attevtion to the State. Even 
before birth, the mother’s apartments were sur- 
rounded with pictures of youthful beauty, that 
these bright images might, through her ‘organ- 
ization, stamp her child with beauty. The in- 
fant’s cradle was surrounded by warlike instru- 
ments, that they might become from the earliest 
moments a part of his life. The clothing al- 
lowed perfect freedom of movement to all its 
limbs; it was suiTered to cry freely, but no harsh 
word was allowed to excite its tears or produce 
a feeling of terror. Until the age of seven, it 
grew up under the parental influence, permitted 
to play freely, to reg: 
to it with indifference, aceustomed by Gegrees 
ignorant of the 
fecling of foar. At the age of seven the State 
superintended the further education of the child. 
One of the chief men of the republic was placed 
at the head of the chiidren; he separated them 
into classes, and to each class a young chief no- 
ted for wisdom and courage was appointed.— 
They submitted to his orders and chastizements ; 


’ 


their hair was cut off—they learned to wali 











bare-footed, to wear a single garment summer | 


and winter, to sleep on rushes, which they gath- 
ered on the banks of the Eurotas. They were 
never left alone; their exercises were performed 
under the eye of the aged, and the chief officer 


f 





of public education; their young chief was con- | 


stantly at their head when they engaged in com- 
bats, swam across the Eurotas, hunted, raced, or 
attended the exercises ofthe gyranasium. They 
supped on plain food, which they cooked them- 
selves, the stronger carrying the wood, the 
weaker the vegetables and other food. After 
supper some were directed to sing, others must 
answer questions, thus indicating their intelli- 
gence and disposition—as, ‘* Who is the honest- 
est man in the city?” “ What do you think of 
such an action?” The answer must be exact and 
to the point—those who failed were punished. 
Little literary education was given them, but 
they were taught to express themselves clearly, 
to join in the exereises of dancing and music, 
and to sing the praises of their gods, and the 
exploits of those who had died for their country. 
They were visited daily by magistrates who in- 
spected their education and habits, and saw if 
they were growing too fat. This last condition 
being considered an indication of laziness, un- 
fortunate individuals who displayed too much 
embonpoint, were cited before the public tribu- 
nals and threatened with exile! ‘The greater 
part of the day was spent in the gyimnasium. 
At the age of 18, the pupils were not releas- 
ed from. the discipline of the schools, as in 
many cities of Greece. Lycurgus wisely con- 
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ud the kind of food given | 


sidered this 


a critical age, and new exercises 


opment of the passions. The chiefs required 
an increase of modesty, submission, temperance, 
and zeal. The singular spectacle was presented 
of a brilliant yonth, full of pride, courage, and 
beauty, behaving with the decency and reserve 
of the young girls who served in the religious 
festivals. 

This was not the result of external restraint, 
affecting simply the manners; their enthusiasm 
was enlisted in this reserve, by the emulation 
of rival classes, who excited each other to the 
love and practice of virtue according to their 
standard, by the glory of victory. 

these bodies of young Spartans were spread 
over the country, and exposed to hardships ; 
they were taught to study its aspect, and learn 
the best method of defending it. They attacked 
wild boars and savage beasts—and were instruct- 
ed in the manuceuvres of the military art. 

The whole Spartan education had a tendency 
to prevent premature marriage; this end was 
considered essential to the welfare of the State. 
And no union was permitted, before the body 
had attained a perfect development, and the 
judgement could guide in the selection of a 
partner. To suitable dispositions, the couple 
must join personal advantages of face and figure, 
and robust health. 

To secure these ir-vortant conditions, the 
Spartan legislators were compelled to provide 
for the education of women ; they had the wis- 
dom to perceive that the mothers of a strong 
race must be strong ; and with this idea alone— 
not from any thought of individual right, which 
did not belong to the age—they arranged the 
most striking peculiarity of their system, the 
edueation of young girls. ° 


In the Ionian State the women were separat- 
ed from the men with oriental care. Confined 
in their own apartments, they spun and pursued 
| various feminine arts; the young were strictly 
| guarded, excluded from festivals, and no woman, 
| 
| 
' 














married or unmarried, was permitted to enter 
the gymnasium, or appear at the public games, 
on pain of death. But in Sparta the education 
of girls was conducted in public, and with a 
wide freedom that was strictly regulated by 
law. The sedentary employments of Athenian 
girls were neglected. They were taught to 
dance, to sing. to wrestle, to run rapidly on the 
sands, to throw the javelin with force. Their 
exercises were carried on in the presence of the 
kings, magistrates, and citizens; they assisted 
in the public festivals, and were encouraged to 
distribute praise or blame to the youths, who 
| often exercised in their presence. Spending 

the greater part of the day in active and often 
laborious movements, a dress that should allow 
perfect. freedom to the body, was absolutely 
‘necessary. ‘They wore no veils or covering on 
| their head; their dress ordinarily consisted of 
| asingle garment, light, without sleeves, attached 
| by clasps over the shoulder, and raised above 
| the knee by the belt. 

The Spartan legislator had a double motive 
in these regulatious; he sought not only to 
{render the young women vigorous in health, 
i but by thus freely educating them in public, 

bringing them frequently into the society of the 
young men in active occupation, he removed 
| from them that mystery produced by conceal- 





he endeavored to repress; and establishing 
between the sexes a unity of virtue, he laid a 
foundation of mutual esteem, which should 
| prove the surest basis of a warmer sentiment. 


! 

| 

' 
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| ment, which tends to foster the passions which 
| 

| 

| 
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| The Spartan women were long remarkable 
| for the purity aud dignity of their manners. 
They were tall, strong, of vigorous health ; 
pearly all were beautiful—of a lofty, imposing 
style of beauty. Their dress after marriage 
consisted of a short tunic, and a robe which 
descended to the heel. They were veiled when 
they went abroad, and no longer visited the 
gymnasia. Their time was devoted to the early 
education of their children ; the whole mannag- 
ement of the slaves and household concerns 
rested on them; they discussed the affairs of 
state with their husbands, and their counsel 
was greatly respected. In Sparta it was dis- 
graceful to remain unmarried; the marriage 
union was observed with remarkable fidelity— 
and even when the earlier purity of Spartan 
manners had disappeared—the Spartan women 
stood high above the rest of the Grecian nations 
in their attachment to their duties. Their lof:y 
character and the position which they long 
maintained is shown in the proud answer of the 
wife of the King Leonidas to a foreigner, who 
once exclaimed, “You are the only women wio 
can maintain an ascendency over men!” She 
replied, “Undoubtedly, for we are the only 
women who bring men into the world.” 

J have dwelt somewhat in detail on the 
systems of education in Greece, because Greeea 
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stood first amongst the nations of antiquity in 
physical and mental development—the highest 
in every kind of excellence, according to the 
standard which then existed in the world. In 
examining the means by which this condition 
was reached, we remark particularly the follow- 
ing points—Ist, the physical discipline of the 
young was considered the basis of all education. 
2. This physical training was not limited toa 
portion of the day, or to any single part of the 
organization, but beginning with early childhood, 
it was continued constantly to the period of 
confirmed manhood, and comprised dress, food, 
bathing, the air breathed, the habits of life, as 
well as exercise in its various branches. 3. The 
instruction given in mental cultivation, never 
interfered with the fullest attention to the use 
of these physical agents; thus the beautiful 
groves, and the lofty halls adorned with objects 
of sublime art, where the instruction was carried 
on, could in no way injure the organic health 
of the body, while they refined the senses by 
the ennobling influences of Nature and Art. 
4, The moral and religious welfare of the young, 
was carefully attended to. They were heathen 
nations; their religion was not ours—but what 
seemed to them the highest virtue, was care- 
fully instilled into the minds of their children, 
not so much by direct teaching, as by the influ- 
ences which surrounded them, the careful over- 
sight of all theiractions, the hymns they learned 
to sing, the ornaments of their edifices, the con- 
versations they listened to, the religious cere- 
monials in which they assisted, and the whole 
spirit of society. 5. This system of education 
based upon physical development, was applied 
with remarkable advantage to their young girls ; 
the superiority of the women thus educated was 
displayed with singular success, in every respect; 
they were more faithful wives, stronger mothers, 
wiser domestic rulers, more patriotic citizens, 
and nobler human beings, than the women who 
were educated in sedentary and secluded pur- 
suits. 6. This long and complete physical train- 
ing, favored in a remarkable degree a brilliant 
mental growth—for they stand unrivalled in 
antiquity, as philosophers, poets, artists, men of 
science, and men of action—nay, with all the 
added wisdom of nearly 2000 years we still bow 
reverently before the creations of their genius! 

We find amongst the Romans, the same 
attention paid to the strengthening and full de- 
velopment of the body in early life, the mental 
culture being deferred to a maturer age. With 
them however the education had a more exclu- 
sively warlike tendency ; the system of public 
gymnasia did not exist, and their method of 
training was narrower in its aim, and less perfect 
in its details. 

As Europe became fully peopled, the history 
of the northern and southern nations presents 
2 striking contrast in relation to the lite of the 
women of those nations. We find amongst the 
former a state of comparative freedom, physical 
strength and activity, and much rude virtue— 
whilst in the south we behold the seclusion of 
the harem, the guardianship of high walls, and 
bolts, and veils, sedentary pursuits and effemin- 
ate education, and a society utterly corrupt, with 
no standard of virtue but giving free rein to all 
the lower passions of human nature. We cannot 
separate the body and soul—the health of one 
youst, asa general rule, be based upon the 
other; fresh air and exercise are singularly 
conducive to virtue, and we see this to be quite 
as true for women as men. In the frec life of 
the Scandinavians—the country life—where the 
women lived much in the open air, not drudg- 
ing in the field—as in modern Germany—but 
superintending the rude agricultural labors of 
the bondsmen—they were courageous, truthful, 
chaste, and religious, and often consulted as 
oracles by their countrymen. 

Contrast with them the pictures of harem 
life, given by modern observers in the cast, and 
we find the women a by-word for falsehood, 
meanness and licentiousness—the one virtue of 
the Mohammedans, regard for their word—is 
utteily unknown to the Mohammedan women. 

Throughout the nations of modern Europe we 
find an entire neglect of physical training in the 
education of women, and the varied evils which 
result from this neglect; but there is no nation 
in the world, where so earnest an attempt is 
made to cultivate the mind, with so complete 
a neglect of all the physical necessities of the 
child, as in the United States—and nowhere is 
the health of the women so feeble—and this 
weakness is on the increase. 

In England the intellectual education of the 
young lady embraces as wide a range, and is 
carried out with much more thoroughness of 
detail, and yet the health of English women, is 
much stronger than that of American women. 
Now though the education in England is as 
fundamentally wrong as with us; though the 
true order of development is neglected, and the 
training is in a great measure objectless—of no 
use in aiding the real business of life; still it 
will be useful to call your attention to those 
differences which favor the physical health of 
the English, that we may realize more fully the 
extreme folly, the madness of our own customs. 
The system of private instruction is much more 
common than with us; at first the instruction 
of a governess is sufficient, then the aid of mast- 
ers at home is added; thus all injurious crowd- 
ing of large masses of children is avoided, and 
the great stimulus to mental exertion, the emu- 
lation of a large school, is not applied. Walks 


- 





in the open air are regularly taken, often twice 
aday; the pleasant fields in the vicinity of 
smaller towns, and the extensive parks in the 
larger ones, furnish the opportunity for attrac- 
tive country walks, and the pleasant recollect- 
ion often remains through life, of the natural 
wonders which those walks disclosed. The food 
is much simpler that is given to children. A 
large bowl of bread and milk often constitutes 
the breakfast and supper of the child for years, 
from which it advances to the dignity of bread 
and butter and weak tea; good meat and vege- 
tables constitute the rest of the food, and form 
the wholesome nourishment of rosy, healthy 
childhood. Another favoring circumstance to 
the health of the young, is the longer period of 
time allotted to education, and which conse- 
quently removes the imagined necessity for that 
overloading of studies from which our children 
suffer. Marriages are formed later in life, there- | 
by giving the double advantage of prolonged 
youth and a stronger constitution to meet the 
requirements of maternity. The method of 











warming the houses by open fire-places, is an- 
other healthful custom, when contrasted with 
our plan of stove-heated dwellings; this is, in 
some measure, the advantage of a milder clim- 
ate, but a similar effect may be obtained in our | 
Severer weather, by the thorough ventilation of | 
our houses, and the production of a more mod- 
erate heat by our furnaces. 

Amongst the so-called higher classes the 
possession of extensive and beautiful country- | 
seats favors the employment of special exer- 
cises, as riding and archery, and aids greatly 
in producing that superior physical develop- 
ment, for which the English aristocracy are 
noted. 

Thus by a combination of circumstances, 
each one of which may seem a small thing 
in itself, but which, united, produce a powerful 
effect on the daily life of the young, the physi- 
cal health of the English women, reaches a 
higher point than is common with us—and I 
attribute the superiority to these differences of 
habit, for we find in the large boarding-schools 
of England, and amongst those classes, where 
these simple healthy habits are not observed, 
the same physical degeneracy, the host of nam- 
ed and unnamed diseases, that is increasing in 
so alarming a degree amongst us. 

Thus we find that the history of all ages and | 
nations confirms, by the lesson of their practical | 
experience, those great principles which we laid | 
down, at the commencement of our lectures; 
and that daily life, to be wise and good, must 
be the working out in detail, of these univers 
laws. All the powers of our nature must be 
developed by exercise—but ‘this development 
must be effected in the true order of growth ; 
the double movement of body and soul must 
always be maintained, but with varying predom- 
inance according to the age; and every moment, 
every action, must have an object, a special, 
and a universal use. 

Such are the lessons we learn, alike from the 
teaching of reason, and the observation of life; 
and by our neglect of these principles we learn 
the cause of our present failure in the attain- 
ment of health—health in its widest sense. 

Let us consider then in what way we can so 
far modify the education of the young, that it 
may be in accordance with those Divine laws 
which we now violate. A momentous question! 
We have done much to answer it however, in 
attaining a clear understanding of the evil, 
which will serve to show us in what direction 
our efforts must be turned. In considering this 
question still farther, let me say a few words in 
relation to this important point—Physical! Exer- 
cise—which, as we have seen, must play so 
prominent a part ia true education. 

Exercise to perform its true work in the edu- 
cation of youth must be ecientifice—its practice 
must be based on principles, it must accomplish 
definite ends, by intelligent means; there is as 
much difference between the action of thinking 
and unthinking muscles, as between the idle 
jingling of tumes on the piano, by a person of 
quick musical ear, and the grand effects produc- 
ed by an accomplished musician, who, express- 
ing every faculty of his soul through his instru- 
ment, can carry his audience with him through 
the wide range of passionate sentiment. 

The savage nations gain health and strength 
by their wntutered activity, but they remain 
brutal and degraded—they gain no mental 
refinement by their exercises—and they are 
always surpassed by civilized man when he 
turns his attention to these subjects—as the 
Mormons, while journeying through the wilder- 
ness, always triumphed over their Indian antag- 
onists in every encounter of force or skili—in 
running, leaping, wrestling, &. 

Now scientiiic exercise trains the mind and 
the character; it may be moral and intellectual 
in its action—the faeulties of order, precision, 
calculation, self-command, decision, energy, &c., 
will be called into intelligent action through the 
exercise of the muscles; and by the combination 
of the senses with special adaptations of the 
muscles, a wide range of culture is opened to 
youth, which will embrace almost every instruct- 
ion suitable to that age. 

Weare indebted to the Swedish poet and 
philosopher, Ling, for the noblest development 
of the subject of exercise which we have yet 
had; a student of the old Greek gymnastics, 
a descendant of the warlike Norsemen, sur- 
rounded by the traditions of their strength, 








their matchless feats of physical power, and 
the virtues that underlay their ferocity, he longed 
to introduce into our effeminate manners a little 
of the wholesale physical energy, which seemed 
to have vanished with the old vikings. Thus he 
developed his admirable system of Gymnatsics 
in its various branches; he saw it adopted by 
his native country—taken under the protection 
of the government—introduced into the army, 
into medicine, into education—and he left it as 
a precious legacy to future ages, and to more 
detailed development and adaptation by his suc- 
cessors. To the zeal of his intelligent disciple, 
Prof. Georgii, we owe the introduction of this 
system amongst the Anglo-Saxon race. He has 
been for nearly three years, patiently establish- 
ing the medical department of gymnastics in 
London, with the full purpose ot instituting a 
central gymnasium, such as exists in Stockholm, 
for the promulgation of all the branches of gym- 
nastic art as soon as the support of public sen- 
timent will justify him in the undertaking. 

The system of Ling is an attempt to restore 
education to its true basis, and toattain the due 


| balance between the physical and spiritual na- 


tures. It is not an effort to revive the heathen 
education of Greece, nor the fierce customs of 
the Northmen—but to adapt the principle of 
truth and vigor, which existed in those people 
to the customs of our advanced civilization—to 
join the physical energy of the Norsemen, with 
the mental energy of the nineteenth century, 
and with the purity and holiness of the Christian. 

Jn accordance with his views, as a first step 
in direct physical education, the will must ob- 
tain perfect control over all the muscles. You 
will remember the immense number of muscles 
in the human body, with the infinite variety of 
combinations of which they are capable. The 
ordinary exercise of walking and domestic oc- 
cupations, does not bring the majority of these 
muscles into active play ; we need, then, special 
movements, which shall produce this wide activ- 
ity, and thus strengthen every muscle and place 
it under the control of our will; the direction 
of these movments, needs much physiological 
study, that there may be no violation of the 
laws of our economy, that true movements may 
be produced in a true way ; without this know- 
edge, gymnastic movements may become in- 
jurious, even dangerous—for not only may the 
muscles be injured by an attempt to perform 
movements for which they are not adapted, but 
their action may be falsified by an incorrect and 
slovenly manner of performing the movements. 

The muscles having beenftrained to obedience 
and force, will be employed in overcoming res- 
istances, active or passive, as in wrestling, 
throwing, lifting weights, climbing, swim- 
ming, &c., in establishing harmony between 
themselves and external objects, as in fencing, 
riding, &c., where unity of action between the 
individual and the animal, or the weapon, must 
be observed—or they will be employed to ex- 
press sentiments, and adapt themselves to the 
senses, as in declamation, pantomime, dances, 
singing. 

Ling divides his system into four branches: 
1. The pedagogic, by which the body is sub- 
jected to the will, and unity of action establish- 
ed between different parts of the body. 2. The 
military, in which the individual subjects an- 
other will to his, either by his own power or by 
the aid of instruments, establishing unity of 
action between the body and weapon, in rela- 
tion to the body and weapon of his adversary. 
3d. The medical, in which the unity of action 
between different parts of the body, which was 
lost by disease, is restored. 4th. The wsthetic, 
in which ideas and sentiments are expressed by 
movements and attitudes—a unity established 
between soul and body. 

Ling lays down the age of seven years as the 
right period for commencing gymnastic instruct- 
ions ; two or three hundred pupils exercise tog- 
ether; they are divided into classes of twelve 
or fourteen, according to age, temperament, 
aptitude and strength. Each class is directed 
by a pupil monitor, whe superintends the exe- 
cution of the movements which are distributed 
by the master, who directs the whole. 

These movements are various—adapted to 
special ends, and always based on physiological 
knowledge. The employment of apparatus is 
of secondary importance. The human body 
being the most perfect of all instruments is not 
subjected to material force. The apparatus is 
very simple, and only used to serve as fixed 
points for various gymnastic movements. 

While the movements are executed with the 
utmost precision, the perfect performance of 


every movement being enforced with rigorous 
exactitude, gayety is encouraged amongst the | 


pupils. Ling remarks in his General Treatise, 
“Joy and peace are produced by the harmony 
which exists between all the faculties of the 
soul, and all the powers of the body; therefore, 
as this is the object of gymnastics, this senti- 
ment should have a large share in the exercises, 
good order regulating its manifestations.” The 
health being thus strengthened by the physical 
education, which keeps pate with the moral 
and intellectual discipline ; about the thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, a wider sphere is opened to 
the pupils by the addition of the military and 
wsthetic branches. 

Such, though in very general terine, is the 
idea which Ling, after forty years of patient 
endeavor, established in a practical form in his 
native country, and which is attracting much 





attention in Europe, and gradually spreading 
from one nation to another. It is an idea which 
is essential to ws, as more than any other nation 
we have sinned against the body. We needa 
rational system of gymnastic training—not to 
supersede country rambles and the healthful 
society of natural objects—a child brought up 
entirely in the city can never be a healthy one; 
but to form the basis of a sound education, to 
insure the perfect development of the body, and 
to furnish that rational and attractive exercise 
which the youth of our city need. 

We must bear distinctly in mind that the ob- 
ject of education is not to poura certain amount 
of technical knowledge which we call grammar, 
mathematics, philosophy, &c., into the intellects 
of our children, but tostrengthen all their facul- 
ties, to give them command of their own bodies 
and souls, that they may, as lite opens before 
them, be able to employ their powers for useful 
ends. Until a girl is sixteen, it is much more 
important that she should possess a healthy 
body, an honest, loving heart, good sense and 
a clear intellect, than that she should be able to 
answer questions on every science, or play 
tolerably on the piano, speak French and em- 
broider, if these latter acquisitions necessitate 
physical and mental weakness in after life. It 
is of great importance to her, to possess a strong 
straight back, good digestion, a cheerful tem- 
perament, a body that can move with vigor and 
grace, organs that perform their functions 
healthily ; she should be truthful, kind, ear- 
nest, and active; her intellect should have ac- 
quired habits of observation, order, thorough 
comprehension, and energetic application. If 
she has gained these qualities, this strength of 
faculty by. the age of sixtcen, it matters little 
that she is not versed in the technicalities of 
learning, or that she is unable to display her 
accomplishments; she will soon acquire the 
learning of the schools, and the ornaments of 
elegant life, with a completeness and a grace 
that can never be attained by too early train- 
ing. Her powers will all be strong, and she 
will know how to use them; this is the great 
point, and this is not gained by our ordinary 
methods of education. 

What then must be done in order to save 
the rising generation from the physical weak- 
ness and disease, with their attendant evils, 
which prevail so widely in the present race, 
and which are rapidly increasing in extent. ? 

I answer, 1st. The domestic habits of our 
households must be changed for children; 
their food, dress, sleeping apartments, and 
hours for rising and retiring, must be regu- 
lated with scrupulous regard for their physi- 
cal welfare, and according to the principles 
so often laid down in the course of our remarks. 

2d. The system of school discipline must 
be essentially modified. The period of life 
from seven to sixteen being regarded as the 
special season of physical growth, the bodily 
development must be considered as the basis 
of all true education; we must cease to force 
the learning ofa later period upon the youth- 
ful mind at that age. <A system of scientific 
gymnastic training should be adopted—every 
kind of active sport encouraged—the accom- 
plishments of riding, dancing, singing, swim- 
ming, archery, &c., should be taught; the 
moral and religious nature should be educated 
by the intercourse and influences of every 
day. The habits of the intellect should be 
carefully trained in conversation and in those 
studies which are suitable to the age; these 
studies should be such as require the aid of 
the senses—writing, drawing, the study of 
charts and maps, the living lenguages and a 
variety of other subjects, might 5e employed 
to advantage. There should be frequent ex- 
peditions into the country or to the sea-side, 
where in direct intercourse with nature, the 
child in conversation with its teacher, would 
learn with the utmost avidity and happiness—- 
for such expeditions our city enjoys rare ad- 
vantages; an hou:’s journey by steatmboat or 
omnibus would bring the children into the 
midst of the magnificent country which bor- 
ders the Hudson: or spread them along the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

The idea of physical development should 
never be forgotten in any study; no pursuit 
should place the child under unfavorable con- 
ditions of position, atmosphere, &., and direct 
physical exercise should constantly terminate 
the shovi periods of mental application. Lofty, 
well ventilated halls, and a large piece of 
ground partly shaded by trees, should he 
essential elements oi every establishment for 
education. 

Such changes could easily be brought about 
in our school system; it only needs that public 
opinion should be roused to the necessity of 
an ample provision for the physical education 
of the young—that mothers should realize the 
immense mischief that is done to their daugli- 
ters by neglecting the body and overtasking 
the mind, and that they should resolve as a 
duty of primary importance to give them a 
strong physical organization. Public sentiment 
thus requiring the true method of education, 
would soon find its wants satisfied by the 
necessary institutions, and intelligent teachers 
would gladly welcome the change, for they 
clearly perceive the evils of the present system 
—though they are quite unable, alone, to rem- 
edy them. 

I cannot enlarge at present, on the condition 
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of the young lady, who has left school—her 
wants and duties—nor on the many evils of 
adult life, for my plan is limited, and the 
time allotted to my lectures is ended. 

I will only in closing most earnestly entreat 
you as wise mothers, as responsible human 
beings, to be faithful to the trust committed 
to you—the education of the young. Remember 
the one great truth, which I have constantly 
endeavored to enforce—that there is a Divine 
Order of Growth appointed for the human being, 
which we dare not neglect without violating our 
duty as parents, as Christizns—a Divine Order 
which, if we observe faithfully through every 
period of life, will bring health and beauty, and 
happiness amongst us. We shall see our children 
grow up around us in strength and grace, and 
fillil in after life the promise of their childhood. 
The beauty of Adam and Eve will no longer be 
a tradition of the past—for the Divine Image 
shall again be stamped upon our race. 

Oh, mothers! you have a glorious duty to 
perform to the young beings intrusted to your 
care—the duty of training them to perfection, 
to the ideal of our human nature—let it be a 
sacred duty—accomplished with religious care, 
and with the loftiest sense of your responsibility. 

OO 
LYRIC POETRY. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN,. 

Poetry is right royal. Jt puts the individual for the 
species, the oye above the infinite many.—ILazuirr. 

It seems to be generally conceded that the 
era of dramatic poetry is at an end. Although 
some of the most recent specimens in this de- 
partment of literature have commanded a cer- 
tain degree of public attention and elicited the 
applause of critics, they evidently, when com- 
pared with the old English tragedy, belong toa 








less entertaining than a single incident or emo- 
tion freshly portrayed from a living mind. The 
individual is thought more interesting than the 
mass. A single encounter attracts more specta- 
tors than a promiscuous battle. We have had 
leisure, in our unadventurous times, to discover 
the finer points of interest in the great picture 
of human life. Christian civilization has work- 
eda daguerreotype process upon the common 
and universal light of mind. Itis at length re- 
vealed that a profound interest attaches to the 
humblest of our fellow-creatures. The scions 
of aristocracy can sit for hours upon their splen- 
did ottomans, amid mirrors, vases, and all the 
paraphernalia of fashionable luxury, conning 
with tearful eyes the memoirs of a parish boy; 


| and the accomplished daughters of a pampered 





different school and possess an inferior interest. | } 
| verses were written only to bestow degrading 


The object of the writer seems to be not so 
much to depict inward struggles as to narrate a 
tale and chronicle a few gems of expres 
Modern plays, even of the best kind, see 
er seafioldings to support a story or convenient 
thveads on which to string the pearls of thought, 
than ‘mirrors of nature” or profound pictures 
of life and humanity. The King of Sparta, 
when he saw a machine for casting stones, called 
it “the grave of valor;” so the refined ma- 
chinery of our social state may be regarded as 
the sepulchre of that freshness of fecling, that 
heartiness of self-development, that frank, ad- 
venturous, and bold character, which marks the 
dawn of civilization, and is the fertile source of 
« powerful literature. The surface of society 
in this age is too level to be picturesque. The 
scope for mental and physical enterprise is too 
constrained for striking display. The motives 
now at work are for the most of a personal and 
contracted nature. The element of heroism 
finds its chief activity in endurance. Life, in- 
deed, is the same scene of struggle, exposure, 
and excitement, but its energies are alive chicf- 
ly to the moral experience of each man, instead 
of being exhibited, as in the chivalric ages, up- 
on the broad arena of the world and before the 
gaze of niultitudes. 

The diffusion of knowledge seems to have 
produced the same eifect upon epic poetry that 
social refinement has upon dramatic. Men are 
no longer divided into the grossly ignorant and 
greatly learned. There is an immense interme- 
diate class, whose vocations prevent extensive 
erudition, but whose minds are awakened by 
popular education, and improved by intercourse 
with superior intelligence and occasional read- 
Hence scholarship is not the rare distine- 
tion it once was, nor literary enjoyment the ex- 
clusive privilege of a few. These, among other 
considerations, give weight to the remark of a 
distinguished writer, that the “ era of universal 
individualities is past.” Nor is this the only reason 
for the decline of epic poctry. Literature is so 
common a luxury that the age has grown fastid- 
ious. The moralist is expected to allure men to 
virtue by his beautiful rhetoric. Philosophy 
must be illustrated py charming metaphors or 
captivating fiction; and history, casting aside 
the tedious garb of formal narrative, is required 
to assume a scenic costume, and teein with the 
connected interest of a fascinating tale. The 
poet, too, must distil his roses and touch his 
harp at graceful intervals. His auditors. will 
grow weary over an elaborate production, un- 
less it is wrought out with rare felicity or boasts 
some novel atiraction. The nice appetite of a 
modern reader is soon sated. However great 
his poetical taste, fifty pages of blank verse are 
too formidable to.be adventured, and the mere 
sight of a lialf dozen cantos of heroics pro- 
vokesa yawn. The times are too busy, outward 
activity too absorbing, and the calls upon atten- 
tion too unremitted, to permit us to engage in 
those long and. wide-sweeping literary forays in 
which the Germans are so fond of indulging.— 
Accordingly, poetry has taken a form more fa- 
vorable to its circulation. It has cast off its 
pondrous armor and donned a more courtly 
dress. It seeks to concentrate its spirit in di- 
minutive and. graceful forms. It woos the 
magic process recorded in the Arabian tales, and 
has discovered’ the art of contracting its vital 
elements into. minute shapes, and soaring on 
gossamar wings. Lyric poetry is thus in vogue 
from the peculiar circumstances of the age.— 
It obtains not less on account of the increased 
personality, if I may so speak, of a man him-. 
self. A series of external events, however 
well described in stately verse, are now deemed 
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nobility quote the homely expressions ot J eannie 
Deans instead of the elegant sentimentality of 
Metastasio. Sensibility to the universal and 
quiet facts of human nature, renders the poetic 
records of an individual's experience singu- 
larly attractive. The truth isnow acknowledged, 
that a poet may be personal without being ego- 
tistical. The regret, the love, or the hopes 
poured forth in his song, are indeed tinged with 
his idiosynerasy, but they are essentially the 
same as sway the bosoms of his race, and even 
what is peculiar in their phases doubtless finds 
its reflection. Lyric poetry survives the drama 
and the epic, because it is indissolubly entwined 
with individual destiny. The latter may be bu- 
ried in the grave of nationality, but the former 
has a permanent home in the bosom of man. It 
is common to lament this revolution iu poctic 
taste and practice. It is frequently cited as an 
evidence of mental degeneracy. There was 
adequate cause for this at those periods when 
the lyric was more artificial: at the ealy part 
of the seventeenth century, for instance, when 


adulation or embody extravagant similies, that 


' profanely assumed to express love, and over- 





flowed with false wit, the concetti of the Ital- 
ians, and a thousand tinsel absurdities. But 
the objection does not ho:d when applied to the 


| legitimate lyric, and especially to those of a pe- 


riod when the love of freedom and humanizing 
sentiment abound, and find their sweetest ex- 
pression in song. Poetry istoo earnest, now, to 
be devoted to the minute portraiture of a met- 
aphysical passion, whose fanciful display proves 
itshollowness. The lyrists of our day have too 
often struck the deep chords of the heart, to 
expect effects from cold associations of imagery 
or forced tricks of versification. 

There is abundant cause to rejoice in the pop- 
ularity of lyric poetry. It has one advantage 
over the more pretending branches of the art, 
which cannot but endear it to the lover of his 
race. Itis more penetrating and diffusive.— 
Let not the philosopher frown upon the lesser 
vehicles of thought andsentiment. They reach 
many bosoms that would otherwise remain whol- 
ly unblessed by their genial influence. No error 
has more impeded human progress than the 
cwubrous arrangements of its mistaken friends. 
In this regard, nature teaches a subtle wisdom. 
The gentle beams of the serene moon sway the 
mighty sea, and the noiseless dew freshens the 
whole world of vegetation. It has been said 
that tracts, in earlier times, disseminated more 
knowledge than volumes, and we all know that 
periodical literature has proved a mightier agent, 
in the world of opinion, than learned quartos.— 
The romance of history has threaded a wider 
range in the shape of legendary ballads, than 
in that of elaborate chronicles; and lyric poet- 


ry has wafted the seeds of truth and the flow- | 


ers of fancy to many a desert nook of the earth. 
While the men-of-war of literature—the Tiads 
and Divine Comedies—have swept proudly be- 
fore the breeze of Time, on the broad ocean of 
life, lyrical compositions, when born of the true 
heart and the fervent imagination, have glided, 
in meek beauty, into the lonely bays, or borne 
their freights of love to the unvisited shores of 
some solitary isle. Lyriesare like sacred sparks 
of Promethean fire, floating down to light up a 
happy glow in the shadowy soul. They are as 
Spring blossoms gently dropping froin the tree 
of knowledge, to cheer the passing pilgrim ; 








the rarity of poetic production where the gift 
is known to be possessed. But lyrical inspira- 
tion is not arbitrary; itis spontaneous. In its 
very essence itis occasional. A true poet of 
this order must be excited by some circumstance 
of interest, or some sentiment of power. The 
Lake poets have desecrated their fame by wri- 
ting artificially. Where their themes have been 
true, their interest real, the result is effective. 
The lyric should illustrate a single great truth, 
or exemplify one overpowering sentiment.— 
When descriptive, it is best adapted to portray 
isolated events or celebrate indiyidual objects. | 
A battle, a favorite tree, a romantic incident of | 





any sort is thus succinctly sung, and around | 


such a nucleus gather the crystallizations of | 
thought in brilliant harmony. The lover can | 
thus breathe his daring hopes or insinuate his | 
affectionate reproaches; the bereaved twine an | 
elegiac garland around the tomb where his | 
heart lies buried; the devotional utter their | 
trust and gratitude; and the soul touched with | 
the glories of creation, find a medium to whis- | 


per its orisons. The capabilities of the lyric | 


are as various as the events of life. Better 
moments are therein embalmed. Cheering 


truths are thus familiarly enshrined ; conseera- 
ted tapers lighted before the altars of the way- 
side. Lyric poetry is remarkably adapted to 
her own busy and unimaginative country. Who 
can estimate the germs of virtue or the refine- 
ment of sentiment induced among our people, 
by the lyrics which the gazettes and school- 
books of the country have borne to the minds 
of millions? Recited by the child at the fire- 
side, chanted by the maiden at the piano, quo- 
ted by the divine and the lecturer, they have 
disseminated an atmosphere of taste, and awa- 
kened the springs of genius. 

Let those who are disposed to question our 
estimate of lyric poetry as a means of culture 
and a herald of fame, recollect the popularity 
of Beranger’s songs in France, the acknowledg- 
ed influence of Goethe's and Schiller’s lyrics in 
Germany, and the ardor with which the Modern 
Italians cite Filicaja and Monti. Or rather, let 
the objector scan his own mental history, and 
glance at the actual renown of the bards of our 
own language. Who reads any of Dryden’s 
ambit ous attempts in literature; yet what 
schoolboy is not familiar with his ode on St. 
Cecilia’s day? IZow few comprehend the philo- 
sophical system of Coleridge compared with 
those who have been exalted by his Hymn in 
the Vale of Chamouni, and thrilled under the 
touching sweetness of his Genevieve! Cow- 
per’s loug poem, to no inconsiderable class of 
readers, is indeed a task; but what heart can 
fail to melt at the tenderness of his Lines to his 
Mother’s Picture? Kornei’s few songs are 
cherished memorials of his bravery and death, 
in a thousand hearts. ‘ Not a drum was heard, 
nor a funeral note,” we are told, when the gal- 
lant Sir John Moore was interred on a foreign 
soil, but the Monody of Wolfe has sent down 
the stream of time a picture of that lonely se- 
pulture, which will be felt when the solemn pa- 
geantry of Napoleon’s funeral has passed into 
oblivion. Gray’s scholarship is as a forgotten 
tale, but his Elegy has floated, upon solemn 
wings, through the wasting atmosphere of years. 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night has hallowed Scot- 
land to the imaginative, more than the fame of 
all her battles; and Heber’s Missionary Hymn 
has done more for the cause than the pleadings 
of a hundred preachers. 
affections has been scattered fiom the lyric of 
Mrs. Hemans, around the hearthstones and 
graves of two mighty nations; and the songs 
of Moore enliven the feast and speak for the 
lover, in the sequestered village, amid the halls 
of pleasure, and on the lonely sea. The water- 
fowl, thanks to an American lyrist, as he skims 
the hazy air of twilight, now bears a consoling 


| truth to the hearts of mortals; and the hero of 


stray Peris trom the bowers of Paradise, creep- | 


ing playfully into the chambers of the heart; 
single strains of rare music, waking long echoes ; 
wild flowers, blooming by the wayside and in 
the stormy interstices of life’s rude pathway.— 
They catch the eye of the toiler, in a corner of 
a newspaper, and impart a momentary but 
sweetrefreshment. They grect the ear of plea- 
sure’s votary, in the gay saloon, borne on the 
wings of some insinuating melody, and the im- 
pression lingers with a healing charm, to soothe 
the wounds of vanity and soften the iciness of 
pride. In hours of listlessness or depression, 
they come self-invoked, from the caves of mem- 
ory, bringing repose and freshness in their per- 
ennial bloom. ‘A wave of genuine Helicon,” 
says Lamb, “is your only Spa for these hypo- 
chondriacs.” As the falcon launched trustingly 
heavenward is lost to view, vhe course of the 
higher: poetry often soars beyond the ken of 
the multitude; and as the humbler birds carol 
blithely, roynd our dwellings, so the meeker 
lays of the muse linger tunefully about the heart. 

The genuine lyric is the offspring of sincere 
feeling; the expression of poetic experience.— 
Completeness and unity of design are essential 
to its perfection ; for “ song is but the eloquence 
of truth.”* It is a common error to wonder at 
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modern Greece has been canonized, as a saint 
of freedom, by a bard of the New World. 
Domestic life has gradually become the great 
scene of human experience. Ambition aiins at 
social distinction, and has lost much of its rev- 
erence for martial honor. The same order of 
spirits that would have sacrificed everything 
for knightly preferment, are now content with 
bearing off the honors of a conversazione.— 
Men whose earnest natures would have made 
them, in the fourteenth century, military lead- 
ers or bold navigators, now emulate the serener 
fame of diplomacy or letters, and “ do their 
spiriting gently.” Existence has grown more 
and more concentrated ; effort has assumed an 
individual aspect ; comfort is estimated beyond 


glory, and Christianity has made men _ repose, | 


with a new confidence, on the mecker virtues; 
and thus the bold and striking features of hu- 
manity, upon which dramatic genius fixes its 
regard, and to which the sympathies of ruder 
communities are strougly responsive, have, Htiie 
by little, assumed a softer tone, and a wore del- 
icate contour. The muscular limbs ef Michael 
Angelo’s statues strike our gaze with a startling 
effect. The old towers of the malate ages look 
mysterious in their mouldering: might. The 
earnest eyes of the old female portraits, and the 
heavy armor of the warriors, wear a most for- 
midable appearance ; and:so the impassioned 
adjurations of jealousy, the daring wickedness 
of ambition, the extravagant fantasies of love, 
as drawn by Shakspeare, come upon us like the 
mighty voices of s,higher humanity, the half- 
forgotten tones of, 4 more carnest race. 
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FAIR INES. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


i‘, 

O saw ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest : 

She took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


il. 

O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivall’d bright ; 

And blessed will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


mm. 
Would I had been, fair Ines, 
hat gallant cavalier, 
Who rode so gaily by thy side, 
And whisper’d thee so near! 
Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 
That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


IV. 
I saw thee, lovely Ines, 
Descend along the shore, 
With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners wav’d before ; 
And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore ; 
It would have been a beanteous dream, 
—If it had been no more! 
Vv. 
Alas, alas, fair Ines, 
She went away with song, 
With Music waiting on her step, 
And shoutings of the throng; 
But some were sad and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong, 
In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 
To her you’ve loved so long. 
VI. 
Farewell, Farewell, fair Ines, 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danced so light before,— 
Alas for pleasure on the sea, 
And sorrow on the shore! 
The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more! 
se en a 

Sacacity or Tux ELepnant.—“We passed 
an elephant working on the road ; and it was 
most interesting to watch the half-reasoning 
brute ; he was tearing out large roots from the 
ground by means of a chain and hook, fastened 
round his neck with a svecies of collar. He 
pulled like a man, or rather like a number of 
men, with a succession of steady hauls, throw- 
ing his whole weight into it, and almost going 
down on his kness, turning round every now 
and then to see what progress he was making. 
Really the instinct displayed by the elephant in 
its domesticated state is little short of reason in 
its fullest sense. There is no doubt they do 
think, and also act upon experience and memory, 
and their capacity seems to increase in an er- 
traordinary degree from their intercourse with 
man. The remarkable nicety and trouble they 
take in squaring and arranging the blocks of 
hewn stone when building a bridge is incredible, 
unless seen; they place them with as much skill 
as any mason, and willreturn two or three times 
to give the finishing touches when they think 
the work is not quite perfect. They retirea 
few yards and consider what they have effected, 
and you almost faney yon can detect them turr- 
ing their sagacious old noddles on one side, and 
shutting one eyein a knowing manner, to detect 
any irregularity in the arrangement.”—Zhe 
Bungolow and the Tent, by E. Sunttvay. 

ee. oo 

Wonperrcn Pexs.—Dr. Warner, some years 
ago, happened. to be in the shop of an eminent 
stationer in the Strand, London, when a Member 
of the House of Commons purchased a hundred 
quills for six shillings. When he was gone, the 
Doctor exclaimed: “Oh, the luxury of the 
age! Six shillings for a hundred quiles!) Why, 
it never cost me sixpence for quills in my life.” 
“That is very curious, Doctor,” observed the 
stationer, ‘for your works are very voluminous.” 
“T declare,” replied the Doctor, “£ wrote my- 
Ecclesiastical History, two volumes in folio, and: 
my Dissertation on the Book of Common Prayer, 
a large folio, both the first and second copies, 
with one single pen. It was an old one when 
I began, and it is not worn out now that I have 
finished.” This relation was spread abroad, 
and the merit of this pen was esteemed so highly, 
that a celebrated countess begged the Doctor to 
make her a present of it. He did so, and: her 
ladyship had a, gold case. made, with a short 
history of the pen written upon it, and placed 
it in her cabinet of curiosities. 

Byron wrote his celebrated poem of the Bride 
of Abydos in one night, and without mending 
his.pea. The pen is yet preserved in the Baitish 
Museum. 

John Elliot translated the entire Bible into 
the Iudian language, and wrote.the whole of it 
with one pen. 








Diesity oF AN InpiIaN Cuigr.—As Tecumseh 
proudly approached, General Harrison rose to 
receive the chief, and@ peinting to a bench pre- 
pared for the purpose, said: ‘Your white father 
requests you ta be seated.’ Tecumseh cast upon 
the American general a look of unmitigated 
scorn and indignation. ‘You, my father? said 
he, ‘No! The sen,’ pointing to the luminary ia 
the heavens, ‘% my father! The earth,’ pointing 
to the grovad, ‘is my mother!’ And throwing 
himself oy, the ground, ‘I will rest nowhere but 
on her bosom !” 
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For the Journal. 


ON THE ELEVATION OF OUR PRO- 
FESSION. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—Now that you are fairly 
forth upon your course, with the true Wiscon- 
sin motto, *‘ Forward,” and the aim of “ Eleva- 
ting the profession of the teacher,” I must con- 
gratulate you upon the grandeur of your ambi- 
tion. Whether the time is yet full come when 
such a periodical can be sustained in proportion 
to its importance, the experiment must deter” 
mine. But one thing I think that we may af- 
firm with some confidence, namely, that there 
was never upon earth promise of a fairer field 
for the education of the Profession than in that 
section in the centre of which your paper 
springs into being. 
result of the character of the population which 
are to possess the land. That population will 
be dense, agricultural, American, freemen, 
working hard but doing well; intelligent, mor- 
al, religious, already from the start full of inter- 
est in education, in a country and climate itself 
happily tempering rigorous, kindly and _health- 
ful discipline. These qualities if studied will 
be seen to be conditions of a high development 
of education; and we may confidently ask, 
where else are they found so combined as to 
give promise of a style of popular education so 
manly, vigorous and truthful, and at the same 
time so genial, liberal and graceful as that to 
which we look forward. 

Education then must, from the mere nature of 
the case, be always a, or rather the leading in- 
terest in Wisconsin, and by the same necessity, 
Wisconsin must be a leading state in education. 
The attainment of this rank may be hastened 
or retarded by circumstances—thatis to say, by 
our ownaction. But the dream is certain, and 
the interpretation thereof sure. The state mot- 
to therefore belongs more appropriately to you 
than to the organ of any other calling. So we 
hail it as a good omen, and bid you lead us 
“Forward” to the destiny of our state and of 
our Profession. 

In your announcement you affirm the dignity 
of our profession, and you proffer your efforts 
to bring us up to the summit-level of the 
profession! Now may I confer alittle with you 
and through you with my fellow-teachers upon 
this matter, stating the points of the subject as 
it rises in my mind in the form either of ques- 
tions or of propositions for assent or dissent? 

We wish to know—What is the thing to be 
done, and, how to do it? 

“To elevate the profession of the teacher,” 
and what is it to elevate a profession? Is it 
not to cause it to do higher and better work and 
to have esteem accordingly? For I assume 
that we would not set ourselves to seek honor 
which we do not earn, and we shall do well in 
our own thought to be most intent upon the 
part of the work which belongs to us: and yet 
we cannot be indifferent to the public appre- 
ciation of our positioa—not only because just 
honor and reward are our right, but, and priu- 
cipally, because a proper recognition of our po- 
sition on the part of the community is a neces- 
sary means of our fulfillment of our office. 

The elevation of the Profession, so far as it 
depends upon us, must deperd upon our own 
appreciation of its proper standing, upon our 
own character and worth, and upon the amount 
of character and worth which we throw into 
the office. We must give it honor and influ- 
ence among men by giving it dignity and use- 
fulness. And on the other hand it is the part 
of the community to accord to the teacher's 
calling, honor and influence, in order that it 
may be attractive to men of high standing.— 
Thus each is affected by the other—and either 
may create the other. We need not wait for 
the other party tobegin. Let us earn a stand- 
ing, and trust such a community as ours to give 
it to us. 

But what is the standing which belongs to 
us? We need to have seme distinct idea of the 
place which it is our right to have,—for the 
reason that it is our duty to fill it. 

And so we come to the question, What do 
we mean by “the profession of the teacher ?” 

The occupations of men are divided into 
trades and professions. Trades serve some econ- 
comical want of man, while to each profession is 
assigned some department of this complex hu- 
man life of ours, which is committed to the spe” 





This will be the necessary | 


cial care of the Professor, and to which he is to 
devote his study and attention. Thus the phy- 
sician has the care of physical,—the lawyer of 
social,—the divine of spiritual man. They care 
respectively for the health, the peace, and the 
faith of men. Their means are medicine, jus- 
tice, and love. Now here is plainly a great and 
noble field left unoccupied ; and so the teacher 
is called to the care of intellectual man—his 
work is a sound and wide mind, and his means 
istruth. ° 

This seems tobe the natural analysis of hu- 
manity, and of the various departments of care 











Pw ewe" 


needful to the development of humanity. But 
as every man must combine all the elements of 
humanity, so no profession can be independent 
of the others. Physical health depends upon 
the mind, the spirit, and the social relations.— 
The clergy train and even the spirit sanctifies 
through teaching truth—and justice and even 
physical health are important subjects of atten- 
tion in the care of souls. And so, too, the 
teacher cannot communicate well proportioned 
truth, or form sound minds while he ignores 


the divine centre of truth and of thought; nor | 


can he honestly neglect the relation of physical 
to mental health. These complications arise in 
the mere pursuit of the different professions 
and others are added to them by the circum- 
stances of actuallife. Every parent, for exam- 
ple, is required by his or her relation, to assume 
duties of each profession within the household, 
to be physician, lawgiver, judge, teacher, priest 
and all; and every professional man is his as- 
sistaut, so far as the care of his own household 
is concerned,—always, of course, under the 
higher renponsibility of all parties to the All- 
Father. The parent for the child, or the adult 
for himself, delegates portions of his care to 
those who profess to have qualified themselves 
for particular departments. In our profession, 
especially, the wants of society modify consid- 
erably the theoretical definitions of the office. 
The function of imparting truth and training 
the mind, does not cease until life, or at least 
until rational thought ceases. But the teacher 
has long before transferred his charge to edit 
ors, authors, lecturers, and a few other occupa- 
tions which may be considered as after all only 
subdivisions of the normal profession. 

But if the charge of the teacher is thus lim- 
ited in time, it is also extended in scope. He 
is not merely a teacher, but an educator. He 
is to educate, (educo, to lead forth,) to bring 
out the man who exists as a splendid possibility 
in the most unpromising boy. Now this cannot 
be done by mere cold teaching. No amount of 
arithmetic will make a man. An untutored 
barbarian may “‘ give the world assurance of a 
man,” but pedantry nevercould. I’or the mor- 
al element is the essential clement of human- 
ity. ‘ Anowledge puffeth up, but charity build- 


| eth up.” 


Here then we have our calling,—the practic- 
al office of the teacher, to direct the intellee- 
tual, and to aid in directing the moral develop- 
ment of the successive generations of men, du- 
ring the years ia which mind and character ac- 
quire their permanent stamp: to take them as 
boys almost without knowledge, thought or 
principle, and render them as men with minds, 
well stored with truth, capable of strong, clear 
and just thoughts, and governed by pure and 
high principle. 

It is ahigh calling: too high for us to stop 
to compare its exaltation with that of any other. 
We cannot look down and say, this or that oc- 
cupation is below us—for it is a nioral as well as 
a physical law, that looking down from a height, 
—that despising—is the way by which men 
grow giddy, and are cast down. If it is a high 
and great office, it is so because its duties are 
high and great. For all greatness in God's 
world,—in a free world, is great service. Pre- 
rogative and duty are commensurate, because 
prerogative is only a means of duty. If we 
claim for our profession a certain position in the 
respect and deference of the community; i¢ 
we claim for it any influence or liberty, it is not 
in order that we may go apart by ourselves and 
enjoy the luxury of high caste, but itis be- 
cause such respect, deference, influence and lib- 
erty are necessary means of doing the work 
which we have to do for the community. It ig 
@ trust involving both high requirements and 














delicate limitations. The influence which it is 
in the power of the teacher to gain over the 
minds and characters of his pupils, is to be 
used in just co-operation with other infiuences, 
especially the parental and the clerical. These 
relations are sometimes peculiarly delicate in 
the department of moral and religious culture. 
Our profession, however high its province may 
be, does not assume to usurp the rights of the 
ministry, or the responsibilities of the parent.— 
Shall we say then that we will confine ourselves 
to grammar and geography, and let alone mat- 
ters of justice and duty? If so we need say no 
more of the elevation of the profession. It is 
high enough. It is hardly a profession in any 
higher sense than that ia which the barber is 
a professor. But nevertheless, if that be the 
proper sphere of the teacher, let him bend him- 
self and take it, or else let him get his bread in 
some other way. But that is not the work 
which the public requires of teachers,—for the 
reason that such an education would be essen- 
tially and fatally defective, even as an intellec- 
tual training; also because the great mass of 
parents who send their children to school agree 
on certain fundamental principles of ethics and 
religion. They believe that all scientific and 
mental culture should be subservient to, or ra- 
ther vital with these principles—and they have 
the right to require that these truths should be 
recognised and felt in the institution to which 
they commit the training of their children.— 
Among such convictions are these,—that the 
bible is a divinely inspired guide for men, and 
as such, the central text-book of truth. That 
right and wrong are not figments but facts.— 
That all men are born free and equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights 
—and a multitude move of persuasions which 
are part and parcel of the character of a true 
christian freeman, Itis the right of this great 
body of parents to claim that if the state edu- 
cates their children at all, it shall educate them 
in these principles; and, more than that, if no 
parent asked for it, it would still be the right 
and the duty of the state to require such a char- 
acter in the education which it provides, because 
it is essential to the existence and well being of 
a free state. A free state depends upon the 
self-government of its citizens ; and sel/-govern" 
ment must rest upon a constitution of inward 
principles. 

Here then we have the ficld on which we are 
to act—the culture and furnishing of the mind 
and the inculcation of those grand principles of 
moral and christian belief, by which true men 
and free states are formed. 

Certainly we have no right to ask for a posi- 
tion of such influence and trust, nor has the 
public any right to accord it to us, except upon 
condition that we fill it, so far at least as it is 
within the power of man to fill those positions 
which the natural constitution of society re- 
quires man, at least to endeavor to fill, I had 
intended to add some suggestions respecting 
the proper character and accomplishment of a 
teacher. But Ihave only space now to say, 
that the great first requisite is, that the teacher 
cultivate in himself or herself, those qualities of 
true noble, or lovely humanity which we would 
form. Be # man in mind, heart and soul, and 
carry your manhood with you into the schoo} 
room. Whatever weaknesses you may be con- 
scious of, let them find vent, if they must, else- 
where. But let the pupils always recognise in 
you, as they meet you day by day, or as they 
remember you in future years—the qualities 
which they will honor and emulate. Out of 
such manhood will proceed of necessity a cer- 
tain foree and dignity in all your instruction and 
intereourse,—and so you will be an efficient 
worker in training that race of men and of wo- 
men who shall honor this soil, as we believe, in 
a new generation. M. R 








. For the Journal. 
LADY JANE GREY. 


BY E. 


This distinguished and unfortunate lady, was 
the daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dor- 
set, by lady Frances Brandon, and was of royal 
lineage by both parents. She was born in 1537, 
at Bradgate Hall, her father’s seat in Leitester- 
shire, and at an early age, manifested talents of 
a superior order, and gave proofs of extraordin- 


; English nobility. 





ary genius, which developed itself with remark- 
able rapidity. Her faculty of acquiring lan- 
guages at an early age, has rarely been equalled 
or attained by the most eminent in letters, or 
gifted in talents. At fourteen years of age, she 
was master of Greek, Latin, and some of the 
more ancient tongues, besides being conversant 
with the French and Italian. 

It is said she worked admirably with her nee- 
dle; wrote a beautiful hand, and played well on 
several instruments; and in fact she seems to 
have been mistress of every accomplishment 
of the age in which she lived. She was fora 
time, the pupil of the learned, though some- 
what arrogant Ayliner; however, it is not prob- 
able that she owed her accomplishments to this 
instructor, but rather to her own genius and 
the refinement of the English court, at which 
she was a particular favorite. In 1551, her fa- 
ther was created duke of Suffolk, and from 
thence on to the time of her being placed on 
the throne, she was the most refined and ac~ 
complished lady that graced the court of the 
Ifer amiable disposition and 
winning-manners, gave her acharm which even 
her enemies could not resist. Shortly after 
her father had been created duke, the mis- 
guided duke ot Northumberland projected a 
marriage between her and his son, lord Guilford 
Dudley, which took place in May, 1553. Her 
union with the son of this ambitious duke, was 
an unfortunate step, and may be justly consid- 
ered the precursor of the sad fate which await. 
ed her. 

Edward the sixth was at this time on the 
throne, and in declining health. The duke of 
Northumberland, with his fiiends, taking ad- 
vantage of Edward's ill health and precocious 
age, of artifice and intrigue, finally prevailed on 
him to place the crown on lady Jane Grey, 
which he did at his death soon after, andagainst 
her will; she was proclaimed queen with great 
pomp and exultation. 

Her friends, however, soon witnessed the bit- 
ter fruits of their rashness; and lady Jane her- 
self became the subject of envy and malice.— 
The splendor of royalty soon vanished, and the 
people enraged by the rightful heirs of the 
throne, became indignant and opposed the vio- 
lation of the order of succession which assign- 
ed the crown to lady Jane. She was soon de- 
serted by the council and army—the duke of 
Northumberland was executed, and after a brief 
reign of ten days, she left the throne for the 
more pleasing enjoyment of private life, yet 
even here the vengeance of the lawful queen 
followed; and sentence of death was pronounc” 


ed against lady Jane and her husband, lord - 


Guilford Dudley, Nov. 3, 1558, and after being 
confied in the tower for some months, they were 
brought to the scaffold by the relentless Mary» 
and executed February 12, 1554. 

Thus ended the career of this distinguished, 
lady. She died with the firmness and meek- 
ness of a martyr, and such doubtless she was, 
since her protestant principles were more offen- 
sive to the queen, than the part she had been 
compelled to act in life. Indeed her innocence 
and youth never having reached seventeen, en- 
tirely exculpates her from the charge of malig- 
nity or evil design in accepting the crown—this 
having been brought about by circumstances 
which were beyond the reach of her control.— 
Her reluctance in accepting what she justly con- 
sidered another's right ; at once consigns the re- 
proaches which may have been heaped upon her 
by her enemies, to an oblivious grave, and now 
after an elapse of several centuries, while the 
names of her executors are clouded in infamy, 
and darkened by tales of horrible bloodshed, 
she stands forth the guiltless—clothed in the 
beautiful habiliments of innocence and purity: 
and, as her accomplishments and true amiability 
have rendered her an object of unbounded ad- 
miration to the great and good, her unfortunate 
and cruel end has made her an object of sym" 
pathy and commisseration in a corresponding 
manner. 





On the question of the equality of the sexes, 
we know of nothing truer, or better expressed, 
than the following extract from Tennyson :— 
“For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like with difference. 
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EDITORIAL OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Our first duty this month, is to render a just 
tribute of respect to the memory of one who 
has lately been called from among us. This 
duty should have been performed in our last 
number, but the intelligence of the decease of 
Prof. Lathrop was received after the issue had 
gone to press. A friend, who knew Prof. L., 
and loved him, has kindly furnished us the fol- 
lowing 

OBITUARY. 

“Died at Madison, Dec. 25th, 1854, 8. Pearl 
Lathrop, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Science, in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Though this announcement will not now be 
new to our readers, yet the position of Prof. L. 
among the teachers of Wisconsin, was such as 
to render a notice of his life and character, es- 





pecially as a teacher, most appropriate iu our | 


columns, 

He was born .a Shelburne, Vt., Sept. 20th, 
1816; graduated at Middlebury collegein 1839 ; 
reccived the degree of M. D. in 1843; entered 
upon the professorship of chemistry and natur- 
al science in the Beloit college in 1849, and up- | 
on the same department in the University ef | 


} 
! 


| 


| ture season. 


Wisconsin, in the spring of 1854, and in De- | 


ceinber of the same year, died, aged 38. 

Prof. Lathrop was, in the large sense of the 
term, emphatically a teacher. For his life in its 
various relations, was devoted to the business 
of acquiring and communicating knowledge. 

His chosen field was natural science. His 
health had compelled him at an early stage in 
his education to relinquish his first object, the 
ministry, and his taste for science and teaching 
called him away at a subsequent period from a 
successful medical practice. Before he came to 
Wisconsin, his scientific culture and skill had 
been honorably and usefully employed in the 
geological survey of Vermont, and in the de- 
partment of scientific instruction in Middlebury 
college, where he supplied for a considerable 
time, the place left vacant by the late distin- 
guished Prof. Charles B. Adams. But in this, 
as well a3 other respects, the more useful and 
active years of his life were given to Wisconsin, 
and devoted to the investigation of the natural 
history of the state, as well as to gencral scien- 
tific studies and pursuits. His very valuable 
collections in conchology, ornithology aud va- 
rious branches of zoology, cabinets of mineral- 
ogy and geology, containing several thousand 
specimens, and an herbarium comprising about 
two thousand varicties of plants from different 
states and continents, still bear witness to a de- 
gree of variety of scientific researches, not only 
highly honorable in itself, but truly admirable 
in view of the resolution and effort needed to 
attain it, with means so limited, and amid the 
abundance of other duties which were contin= 
ually pressing upoa him. The mineralogical’ 
geological and botanical collections also stand in 
the cabinet of Beloit college to attest the liber- 
ality as well as the science of the collection. 

But his teaching was not confined to the sci- 
ences. Ie was for several years principal of a 
Female seminary at Middlebury, Vt., and du- 
ring most of his connection with Beloit college, 
he was at the head of the normal department 
of that institution. As an instructor he was 
distinguished for his clear and practical appre- 
hension of truth, and his power to impart the 
like mastery, as well as for his enthusiasm, in- 
dustry and fidelity. Nor was his teaching lim- 
ited to the class room or to students. As edit- 
or of the Wisconsin Farmer, he was in commu- 
nication with the most active minds among the 
yeomanry of the state, and in various ways his 
influenee was felt moreand more, month by 
month for the promotion of the great agricul. 
tural interests of Wisconsin. The appreciation 
of him in this department is shown by the fact 
that at the time of his removal he was president 
of the Rock county agricultural society, and 
his position in relation to the farming communi- 
ty in general, was one which will not easily be 
filled. 


We need not speak of him here, in the va- 


rious relations of citizen, man, or christian. In 
all he was the same man. His earnest pursuit 
of science was only a part of his searching after 
truth in every direction—in politics, morals and 
religion as well as in material things; and his 
action and faithful teaching was only a develop- 
ment of the practical earnestness with which he 
sought to communicate, and to do the truth in 
all things. 





Exizasetn BuackweE.L, M. D.—Perhaps the 
addition of the abbreviation, as above, to the 
name of one of the gentler sex, may excite a 
smile on the face of many a reader. 

Smile, but hear. Miss B. is the authoress of 
the work on “The Laws of Life,” from which 
the admirable chapter on Reform, in this num- 
ber is selected. Read that chapter—learn her 
history, and our word for it, the incredulous 
smile will be exchanged for a feeling of the 
deepest respect. 

Miss Blackwell was born in England. Her 
parents were in humble circumstances and poor. 
At an early age she showed a zeal in acquiring 
useful informotion, which rendered her quite 
noted. Emigrating to this country, she deter- 
mined to devote herself to the study of medi- 
cine. Supporting herself by her own industry, 
she attended a course of medical lectures at 
Chicago, and one at Geneva, New York. 

Perhaps no woman was ever placed in a more 
trying situation, than she was during the lec- 
But her modesty, and earnest 
search for knowledge, made her respected and 
admired by her fellow-students. After gradu- 
ating with the highest honor at Geneva, she 
went to Paris and spent some time ina hospital. 
While there she lost one of her eyes, by some 


| matter spirting into it from a tumor, on which 


| she was operating. 


Sheis now in New York, 


' enjoying a lucrative practice, and the respect of 


| her fellow surgeons. 


{ 


} 
] 





| ingale, and Miss 


The work she has writ- 
ten, “The laws of Life, considered with relation 
to the physical training of girls,” should be in 
the hands of every parent. 

Were all the so-called “ strong-minded wo- 
men” doing that which they find to do, with 
the energy, good-sense, and moderation which 


; actuate Miss Blackwell, Miss Dix, Miss Night- 


Catharine Beecher, their efforts 
would meet with no derision; and old Aristo- 
phares’ comedy of the women turned Legislators’ 
would not so often be quoted to them. 





The following, which we clip from a Buffalo 


paper, gives a pleasing idea of the condition of 


the schools of Buffalo. 

We learn that measures are under considera” 
tion for organizing our city schools on a plan 
similar to those of Chicago and Buffalo. We 
look anxiously for the time when so favorable a 
report may justly be made of our schools: 

‘The common schools of our city are one of 
its brightest ornaments, imperishable monu- 
ments of the liberality and benevolence of our 
citizens. The perfection of the system of com- 
mon school education here is the admiration of 


| all who visit these institutions; with edifices un- 








surpassed for eleganee and convenience by few 
academic institutions in the state; with libra- 
ries and apparatus adapted to instruction in the 
higher branches of education ; with teachers, 
asa body, unsurpassed for the fitness of their 
position, our schools have, during the last year, 
registered nearly fifteen thousand pupils, who 
are being prepared by the public for the duties 
of life, and are receiving from these teachers 
the principles to direct, and the knowledge to 
protect themselves through life.” 


We beg leave to acknowledge our hearty 
thanks for the words of courtesy and encourage- 
ment we have received from our editorial 
friends; and, as ‘curses, like young chickens 
always come hone to roost,” so per contra, 
may these good wishes of theirs return to them, 
as did the faithful bird, bearing an olive branch 
to the patriarch, and may our editorial inter” 
course be pleasant and profitable. 


By an oversight, we neglected to announce 
our traveling agents, in our first number.— 
Messrs. C. C. Cheney, 0. Guernsey and G. Win- 
nie, are duly accredited to obtain subscribers, 
collect moneys and receipt therefor for us. It 
is almost impossible that every subscriber should 














receive his copy of the first issue of any paper, 
and if any have been overlooked, an intimation 
to that effect, will receive on our part, speedy 
attention. 








An article ‘on the classification of human 
knowledge,” will appear in our next number, 
from the pen of Rev’d Roswell Park, D: D., 
President of Racine college. In criticism, we 
shall offer a review of Brainard, one of the most 
thoroughly American poets who has ever strung 
pearls. We are receiving accessions to our list 
of contributors, which we hope will add mate- 
rially to the usefulness of our Journal. 





The following touching tribute to a departed 
wife, from the pen of one of our contributors, 
will, we doubt not, be read with mournful inter- 
est by the friends of the deceased: 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
MBS. MARY B. PARK. 
We are parted, my Beloved! Death has summoned thee 
And thy form, once robed in beauty, pad lies mould- 
ering to decay; 
In the silent grave reposing, by ~ ee 8 resounding 


Thou hast oft so fondly gazed on, but wilt gaze upon 
no more, 


We are parted, my Beloved! ! Twas a _ and dreary 

When the King of Terrors suddenly ‘appeared in awful 
ght; 

But though crossing the Dark River, T ps sure thy steps 


e 
To the Distant Hills of glory, by a bright, unbroken 
thread. 


We are parted, my Beloved, and thy task on earth is 


on 
thou wast faithful, "and thy race 
was swiftly run; 
While I must wait with patience, till the appointed 
time shall come, 
When joy shall crown our meeting, - a bright, eternal 
home. 


Thou wast watchful, 


We are parted, my Beloved, but thine image still is 


> 
yet lingers in 
ny ear; 
And oft a voice f-om hoaven dntiaie “The dead in 
Christ are blest, 
For their works of love do follow them,” to seal their 
final rest. 


near 
And thy last serene but sad —— 


We are parted, my Beloved! And my future life must 
seem 

Like a strange, fleeting vision, or a wild, wandering 
dream. 

But a bright and beauteous spirit-form has led me 
through the past— 

Oh! be thou still my guiding star, = lead me to the 
ast! 


We are parted, my Beloved, but thy memory remains, 

A solace in my lonely hours, a balm to soothe my pains. 

Tis a casket full of fragrancy around my pathway shed, 

And by it still thou speakest from the oe of the 
dead. 


We are parted, my Beloved! But from off that parent 
stem, 

Four immertal buds are blooming, and thou livest still 
in then 

Lord! assist me so to train them, in the light of truth 
and love, 

That we all may meet hereafter, in Thy blissful courts 
above! 


We are parted, my Beloved, and _ — we had 


Thou hast found among the inet, in that bright, 
ransomed host ; 

But the babe thou wouldst have taken to the spirit land 
with thee, 

I would fain and fondly cherish, as thy parting gift 
to me! 


We are parted, my Beloved! But the -_" will swiftly 
glide 

As it bears my anxi ous bark along its ever-rolling tide : 

And I trust that thou art waiting, on that bright, 
celestial shore, 

Where all whom thou hast loved and left, shall meet to 
part no more! 

Racine, Noy. 23, 1854. R. P. 








A Prra For Cuitpren.—Children are, in 
most instances, sent to school too early—be- 
tween the ages of five and eight—a time when 
they ought to be making the acquaintance of 
birds and flowers, and listening to dissertations 
thereupon from the lips of a mother. In- 
stead of such gentle and appropriate culture, 


of home—placed under the surveilance of some 


| the cabalistic A B C,—about as intelligible to 
the understanding, and not half so interesting 
to the imagination, as the inscriptions upon a 
Chinese tea chest. 

The seats of some school houses are so narrow 
in construction, and of such an inconvenient 
elevation, that the tip of the slipper can, by 
the utmost possible extension, remain only at 
right angles with the floors. Children are 
confined to these seats through consecutive 


droop, the chest contracts, and the spine be- 
comes bent and distorted. It isno way remark- 
able that their movements, originally so buoy- 
ant and graceful, 


years. The reaction of the play-ground might 
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| Miss Niminy Peminy, and required to pore over | 


hours, until from very weariness the shoulders 


should become constrained , 
and invincibly awkward, as they advance in | 





they are withdrawn from the refining influences | 


| 


in some measure restore elasticity and tone to they would nourish were they melted into drops. 


limb and muscle, but this is interdicted both 
by mamma and teacher, lest the little Misses 
who are destined to become models of lady- 
like-ness, should acquire the rude habits of 
romps, or exposure to sun and wind spoil their 
complexions. 

Girls of impulsive temperament and exube- 
rance of spirits oft times contemn the restraint 
of the shool-room, and a la Grace Greenwood 
revel at will in air- and sunshine, as the em- 
browned circlet marking the confines of bod- 
dice and sleeve attests. 

But the Gypsey hue of neck and arms is 
painted by the same beams that ripen the wine 
of life to a crimson glow on cheek and lip, ting- 
ing the golden threads of the hair, and flashing 
back in showers of light from eyes yet un- 
dimmed by the shadow of tears. Beautiful 
rebels against unnatural restraint! Who does 
not admire and pardon them ? 

One of this class half fairy half hoyden, will not 
at ten be a little learned lady able to solve 
problems in Colburn that should vex an older as 
well as wiser brain. Or explain to you the prop- 
erties, of nouns, or accompany herself in the 
classic melodies of Ethiopia, ere her fingers are 
sufficiently developed to reach an octave of the 
piano, but she will perhaps improvise you a so- 
nata after the manner of the robin, or dancing 
tothe music of her own glad thoughts, she will 
lead you to its nest in the old apple tree, and 
descant as minutely if not as learnedly upon the 
difference between that and the swallows under 
the eaves as Audubon himself. Would it not 
be a happy moment to introduce her to the sci- 
encesof Ornithology by simp!yfying a page of 
that author for her instruction? Would it not 
be well remembered, and would her interest be 
likely to flag in pursuit of a science connected 
with so attractive associations at its commence- 
ment, as if she were set a task in some work 
filled with unpronounceable names and puzzling 
technicalities without such pleasing preparations. 

Such an one could never recite you a chapter 
on flowers, but in spring-time she will bring you 
the greenest tufts of moss from the sunny side 
of the tree, ere the snow be melted from the 
others she will gather the first crimson buds of 
the maple, and the blue wood violets, soon as 
they peep from their leafy recesses, wondering 
much why these Jast should grow larger and 
brighter with leaves of adeeper green down by 
the decaying trunk of an old tree whose rich 
mould mingles its juices with the earth. 

If she were then and there taught that the 
silken moss, the curious lichen and violet fed 
by its decaying particles, were but other and more 
beautiful forms of its life, would not the principle 
of Natural Philosophy which teaches that in 
nature, ‘No atomof matter is ever wasted or 
lost” be better impressed than it could by lan- 
guage of, the book unaccompanied by so beauti- 
ful an illustration.—None can deny this, and 
we think a careful application of the line of the 
great poet, ‘‘books in brooks, and sermons in 
stones,” may be applied in such cases with won- 
derful success. But our column is full, and for 
another month we reserve some further thoughts 
on this subject. 


The biograpical sketch of Lady Jane Gray, 
published in another column, contributed by E., 
is evidence that we have excited a proper spirit 
of enquiry, on at least one historical point. The 
contributor will please accept our thanks for 
her happy beginning, and we hope often to have 
the pleasure of hearing from her. 

Let those who may in future wish to contrib- 
ute answers to any of our enquiries, regard this 
article as a model of perspicuity, conciseness, 
and accuracy. 

Shall we not hear from some of our young read- 
ers of the other sex, a short atcount of Nathan, 
Dane, or of Black Hawk? We hope we may, 
and open our columns freely, to give opportu- 
nity to those who wish in this manner, to stamp 
improvement on the wings of time. 





As we are gojng to press, ‘The fifth annual 
Catalogue of the Corporation, Faculty and Stu- 
dents of Lawrence University” came to hand. 

We shall be obliged to defer a particular no- 
tice of it until our next number. 





Be Kixnp.—Hard words are like hail-stones 
in summer, beating down and destroying what 
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BOOK AND ART GOSSIP. 

By way of contrast, we notice two biographi- 
cal works, this month, each of them, in their 
own sphere admired and lauded. First we come 
to “My Courtship and its consequences,” by 
Chevalier Wykoff. M. Chevalier Wykoff, we 


“take to be a scamp of the first water, and all 


who have a taste for scandalum magnatum, 
should make him a salaam. The book is meet- 
ing with quite a run, and ministers most obse- 
quiously to the depraved taste of such gossip 
mongers as can pardon the impudence of a man 
who after persecuting a young lady by his of- 
fensive attentions, then has the heartlessness 
to give to the world, details the recital of which 
should cause him to be hissed out of decent so- 
ciety. .A ci-devantattendant upon Fanny Essler, 
obiruding himself upon Louis Napoleon, at Ham, 
intriguing with a Lady’s maid, to get her to as- 
sent to her mistress’ abduction, a prisoner in 
Genoa, and last, writing himself down a heartless 
rascal, a retailer of petty scandal, there is not 
much to admire in his life. 

But while publishers, such as Mr. J. C. Der- 
by, must create a furor, the public sense of de- 
cency must be outraged by such literary spawn 
as this. 

A happier contrast to the above work, can 
scarce be found than Mr. Preston offers in the 
life of Horace Greeley. Those who do not ad- 
mire Mr. G’s. politics or isms must give him 
credit for energy and indomitable purpose. 
Within this volume which is written as every 
book should be, con amore, our youth have a 
most excellent example set before them of an 


industrious, patient and energetic man, and | 


from him let them learn how to prepare them- 
selves for action ‘= the drama of life. Young 
America should be grateful for this volume. It 
will bear reading and re-reading. Ofcourse the 
author has his partialities for Mr. G’s. faults, he 
were more than human, were he free from 
them. If Barnum and Wyko‘f could have crown- 
ed their lives by an autobiography as sensible 
and profitable as Mr. P’s. book, they might be 
classed as benefactors to humanity; whereas 
one now stands “The crown prince of humbugs” 
and the other “of scamps.” Success to Pres- 
ton’s Life of Greeley. 

The Crayon is anew weekly Art Journal; 


Mr. Putnam does not succeed very well as 
Magazine Editor, and he would show good 
judgment by resigining the Editorial chair in fa- 
vor of the trio, who so judiciously pushed the 
Magazine forward to to its present condition.— 
Some one says: 

“A thousand years scarce serve to raise a 
state.” “An hour may lay it in the dust.” So 
with a Magazine. 

Verbum sap. 

Ole Bull and Maurice Strakosch are associa- 
ted in the management of the Academy of Mu- 
sic, in New York, and offer a prize of $1000 for 
the best original opera, founded on American 
incident. 

Why cannot we have an American “‘ La Fille 
du Regiment?” How we should like to hear the 
grand old air of Hail Columbia—in full chorus 
in operatic scene—atd perhaps were it more 
often heard, a man who perchance had listened 
to it where the stars and stripes were floating 
in triumph over a foreign soil—would not be 
laughed at for feeling a little of the old cam- 
paign spirit, and lustily cheering it, as was a 
friend of ours, last summer. 

This Academy of Music, is to be essentially a 
school for music, and we hope it will give an 
impulse to the study of this art among us. 





An artist friend says: ‘The focus around 
which the art-world is now beginning to move 
| in the Metropolis, is the Equestrian Statue of 
Washington, Colossal, by Henry K. Brown.” 

This great American work is now on exhibi- 
tion at the Artist’s Studio, in Pacific St., Brook- 
| lyn, being visited daily by many citizens and 
strangers who unite in wondering admiration of 
the lofty genius of the sculptor, and the life- 
likeness and fine proportions of the figures. 

The composition is about twice life size, the 
| figure of the man measuring eleven feet. The 
| head of Washington is modelled from the origi- 
| nal bust by Houdon, taken from life, of which 





| Mr. Brownis the fortunate proprietor, and which 


| we believe is universally acknowledged the most 


truthful likeness of the greathero extant. The 
figure is of commanding proportions and sits 
the horse with remarkable ease and grace. The 
head is bared, the hat resting upon the bridle 
arm which curbs in the horse; the right arm 


published in New York, edited by W. J. Still- | 
man and J. Durand, $3,00 per year. A perusal | : ‘ 
of the first number has brought us the pleasing | sheathed. He is costumed in the simple conti- 
assurance that connoisseurs and amateurs, both nental uniform, which with all the accessories, 
will find in the columns of this journal a true | is treated with the utmost simplicity, and with 


art medium, the want of which, heretofore has | faithfulness to the originals. 


and hand are extended while the sword remains 


been so keenly felt by all admirers of art. There 
has been a void between ari-lovers and art- 
thinkers which it is the purpose of the Crayon to 
fill, by divesting art of its technicalities and 
bringing it forth in its native simplicity. 

It is not a mere repository for learned techni- 
cal essay, intell 
studied art, but an exponent of art principles as 
connected with every day life, which are dis- 
cussed with such perspicuity that all who wish 
to. learn, may readily pereeive and comprehend 
those truths which, if properly understood and 


appreciated, will exert a most happy influence the lofty 
in destroying that morbid taste which entram- 


els so large a portion of our people, and causes 
them to prefer those superficial attractions which 
must fail to refine and elevate the feelings. 
They need this correction of their tastes to draw 
aside the veil that has separated their finer feel- 
ings from the higher sentiment of the artist, that 
their perceptions may be warmed into proper 
action by that spirit-light emanating from the 
truly beautiful. 

There will be nothing showy about the Cray- 
on but plainness and pare art-feeling, will con- 
stitute its characteristic attrections. 

If we consider the harmonizing influence such 
2 class of literature is calculated: to exercise in 
the family circle, we cannot but make an effort 
to promote its general diffusion, by giving for ib 
a speedy wide circulation. 

Porxam’s Monruty for January is readable.. 
Park Godwin makes his mark in a political ar- 
ticle, which slashes away with his usual. inde- 
pendence. This article. and the chapter on Is- 
rael Potter, where Ethan Allen’s peculiarities 
are graphically portrayed, and the “Water 
Study” somewhat reljgve the number from & 
shadow of dullness which we never before saw 


The posture is replete with meaning, and the 


| 
| figure is bathed in an atmosphere of repose, 
characteristic of the productions of great mas- 


ters. 
In the treatment of his subject, the artist has 
not aimed at dramatic effect, but has happily 


! 
lizible only to those who have | C20sen amoment when the great hero was in 


' fall possession of that quiet dignity which en- 


ters so largely in every ideal of the true man, 
| and which to a certain extent, must be lost 
amid the exciting din of battle. This charac- 


| ter is expressed in every line of the figure ; and 


throw of the head, with the slightly 

upturned face wearing an expression of uncon- 
scious indifference to things beneath, yet not 
| haughty, the firm cast of the shoulders, the 
commanding and perfect protection of the ex- 
tended arm and hand, the self-will and restrain- 
ing influence of the bridle-arm, and the staunch 
uprightness of the body are points full of heroic 
feeling. 

The horse we should judge to be made up of 
the individual fine parts of the various blood 
horses. It is finely modelled and not encum- 
bered by superfluous trappings in the way of 
ornamentation, which might break in upon the 
geueral effect. The anatomy of all the parts is 
carefully studied, and admirable harmony of 
action expressed. The horse is represented as 
playfully prancing along, the right fore foot 
raised in a pawning posture—the neck gracefully 
curved in with the fore-lock and mane lightly 
blown back, while he is champing his bit with 
seeming conscious pride of the noble burthen 
he bears.. 

The entire.Statue is light and graceful in the 
highest degree, and is a work which our coun- 
try. will ever be proud of; not only for its com- 
memoration of the. man whose name she is so 








in its pages. 








happy in cherishing, or for the high order of art 








it represents, but also from the fact of its hav- 
ing been executed at home by Americans. 

The work is now in plaster and is about be- 
ing sent to the foundry at Chickopee, Mass., to 
be cast in bronze. The statue including pedes- 
tal, will measure about twenty-eight feet in 
height and when completed will be placed in 
Union Square, an ornament to the city, anda 
lasting monument to American genius and skill. 

The work has been in progress since the 22nd. 
of February, 18538, but the time for its comple- 
tion in bronze is not fixed upon. 








For the Journal. 
SINGING AN ELEMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

Vocal music in this country is generally ex- 
cluded from the list of profitable branches of 
instruction. It is classed among the accom- 
plishments as designed mostly for amusement 
and display, and only deserving casual and leis- 
ure attention. 

There is some reason to believe that this 
prevalent theory is at variance with the pro- 
gressive common sense of our people, aud sa- 
vors more of the “penny wise” principle than 
of reasonable intelligence. 

Pursuits of more taste, like painting and 
sculpture, are refined, intellectual and ennobling, 
but beyond these exalted claims, vocal music | 
has by nature a more spiritual and intimate in- | 
fluence over both heart and mind, and is most | 
delicately adapted, in advance of all other sour- | 
ces of learning, to the earliest human conipre- 





hension. 

In fact, education begins with it in infancy in | 
the lullaby of the mother. In this simple lan- | 
guage are “first impressions” taken upon the 
unsullied page of the opening book of life; and 
as bright and happy months roll on, no system 
of mental training so surely wins the attention, 
fixes the memory, combining harmoniously the 


practical with the playful, interesting alike the | 
affections and the reason, as the sweet songs of 
childhood. 

It draws many a juvenile idler from tiresome 
plays and souring vexations, it moliifies the sav- 
age passions of incipient depravity, and fills the 
tender soul with peace, joy aud good will. It 
thus tends to mould the early character ina 
form of symmetry and loveliness, inspiring it 
with innocent thoughts and pure emotions. 

Besides it exerts a healthful and powerful in- 
fluence upon the physical organization of chil” 
dren; being of all exercises of the lungs, the 
most sanitary and preservative, expanding and 
invigorating the various powers of the human 
frame. 

This advantage can not be over estimated in 
these days of modern disease and premature 
decay, and must be even appreciated by those 
who accept no ‘“ dulce” without a counterpois- 
ing ‘ utile.” 

The celebrated Doctor Rush says, ‘ the exer- 
cise of the organs of the breast by singing, 
contributes to defend them very much from 
those diseases to which the climate and other 
causes expose them. The Germans are seldom 
afflicted with consumption, nor have I eve, 
known more than one case: of spitting blood 
amongst them. This is, in part, occasioned by 
the strength which their langs acquire by ex- 
ercising them frequently in vecal music, which 
constitutes an essential branch of their educa- 


tion.” 
Mr. Gardner, author of the great and elabor- 


ate work, entitled ‘Music of Nature,” says:— 
“the music master of an academy informs me 
that he has known several instarices of persons 
strongly disposed to consumption, restored to 
health by the exercise of the lungs in singing. 
In the new establishment of infant schools, for 
children of tliree or four years of age, every- 
thing is taught by the aid’of song. Their little 
lessons, their recitations, their arithmetical 
countings are all chanted, and as they feel the 
importance of their own voices when joined to- 
gether, they emulate cach other in the power 
of vociferating. This exercise is found'to be 
beneficial to their health. Many instanees have 
occurred of weakly children of two or three 
years of age, who could scarcely support them- 
selves, having become robust and healthy by 
the constant exercise of the lungs. Those re- 
sults are perfectly philosophical. Singing tends 
to expand the chest, and thus increases the ac- 
tivity and power of the vital organs.” 





But vocal music is supposed to be entirely 
frivolous and belittling to the intellect, tempt- 
ing the thoughts from more business-like, but 
less fascinating pursuits. The truth of this ex- 
ists more in the imagination than in reality, and 
is the result of foolish customs and erroneous 
public opinion. Let society at large pronounce 
and believe religion a worldly pastime, and it 
would loose at once its elevating influence and 
awful sublimity. Place vocal music among the 
practical studies of the scholar, to be taught 
and learned, step by step, from its simplest ru- 
diments; make it a regular exercise, which is 
to receive, at times, sober and carnest attention, 
and it will rank among the highest efficient 
means of even mental discipline. In practice 
it is social, joyous and absorbing, taking posses- 
sion at once of the heart and understanding, 
and may, if properly conducted, create most 
useful and lasting impressions upon both ; where- 
as most studies require from the beginning, in- 
dividual and silent mental application, and of 
ten fail to excite in the mind even a feeble ap- 
preciation of their value, or to produce any sat- 
isfactory results. 

It is generally thought that the multitude are 
debarred from musical instruction because so 
few seem to possess a natural capacity therefor. 
This notion springs from popular neglect and 
ignorance of this subject, and is manifestly ab- 
surd. Singing requires no. more definite quali- 
fications than mathemrtics,. painting, oratory, or 
any other educational pursuit, nor must its pre- 
requisites exist in any greater natural perfection, 
to admit of pleasant and profitable use. Yet 
in reality it has an incomparable advantage over 
all other avts, sciences, or amusements in being 
more universally beloved by the world at large, 
an antecedent which of itself would insure its 
general and successful cultivation, were it made 
a branch of education and placed within reach 
of the people. 

In short, vocal music is a recreation, a re- 
freshing relief to the wearied mind and body, a 
source of pure and elevating happiness, and a 
popular means of moral, mental and physical 
culture. 

These are some of the reasons which suggest 
the general introduction of singing in common 
schools, asubject which will be considered. in 
the next number of the “ Zducational Journal.” 

Baritone, 





HOME NEWS AND POLITICS. 





Our Indian affairs present an alarming con- 
dition, and the Secretary of War advises the 
enrollment of 3000 volunteers, for immediate 
service on the frontiers. Most of our Journal- 
ists shake their editorial heads, at this very rea- 
sonable requisition, but we think they will see 
the wisdom of the proposition ere a twelve- 
month pass. 

The foreign policy of the President, and his 
Cabinet, seems to have undergone a complete 
change—and it is reported that even the annex- 
ation of the Sandwich Islands, is not contem- 
plated at present with favor. 

Mr. Soule has been recalled from Spain, and 
Hon. J. C. Breckenridge of Kentucky appoint- 
ed as his successor. This promotion of a wor- 
thy gentleman, will gratify a wide circle of 
friends, he has made in camp and in forum.— 
We have seen him tried at home and abroad, 
in peace, and in war, and from our observation 
of his judgment, and ability—the interests of 
the Spanish mission, will not sufter in his hands. 

The subject of our mediation between the 
great conflicting parties of Europe seems to 
be abandoned, and we as a nation having shown 
our good will, through the exertions of the 
Secretary of State, cannot be accused of lack 
of interest in pacific measures. 

The new party, yclept Know-Nothings, are 
not quite omnipotent, as yet, but we notice only 
one or two instances where their candidates 
have been defeated. An attempt was made in 
our State Legislature to smoke them out, but, 
they were too knowing to show their hand. 

The homestead and land graduation bills were 
both defeated in the House of Representatives, 
on the 17th, the former by a vote of 93 to 72, 
the latter—95 to 68. 

Mayor Wood of New York is wining golden 
opinions, by his prompt attempt at the suppres- 
sion of the Sunday liquor traffic. Tis system 
of a complaint book where delinquent function- 
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aries. and inconvenient nuisances are reported, 
is a novel and effective “new broom,” in the 
metropolis. 

Col. Kinney’s expedition to Nicaraugua, is 
attracting considerable notice. 


their Mosquito-ships blown up if they do not 
watch the Col. closely. 

Senator Gwin of Californiais working with in- 
dustry and tact to advance the grand project of 
the Pacific Railroad. Old Bullion has been en- 
deavoring to get private capitalists enlisted in 
the scheme. The great misfortune attending 
this project is that the Nebraska feeling is likely 
on one side or the other, to defeat the bill. 

The fashionable world in the large cities are 
bestirring themselves in behalf of the poor.— 
Grisi and Mario have aided the needy, with 
notes which found thousands of endorsers,— 
and calico dress parties, the dresses to be 
donated after one wearing, to the ser- 
vice of the needy—-and soup tickets, and 
meat tickets are among the inventions for the 
relief of the hungry multitude. 

The newspaper managers are in high feather, 
at the pleasing prospect of a new material for 
paper making, which shall reduce the price of 
paper to a reasonable standard. Bass-wood 
shavings are the newly discovered, or rather 
lately appreciated material, which are to circu- 
late as dailies, monthlies, and weeklies. Suc- 
cess to the undertaking—and may the shavings, 
not cut a true shave. 

Speaking of shaving, we see that the bearded 
men of Chicago have called a *‘ Bearded Festi- 
val” for yesterday. We hope it will 

“be merry in the hall, 
Where the beards wag all.”” 

Congress has not done a wonderful amount 
of work, during the last month, although some 
of the committees have set their fellow mem- 
bers good example. 

Our State Legislature are simmering over the 


kettle of an election of U. S. Senator—and an | 


Illinois, New Jersey and New York the ques- 
tion is this winter to be tried. 





Bapgeranta.—Our Governor in his message, 
displays a laudable anxiety in regard to the 


school lands; and his suggestions concerning | 


the retreats for the blind, the dumb and the in- 


chronicle the organization and active operation 


of a Normal School, in connection with the Uni- | 
versity, where without money and without price, | 


those wishing to become teachers, may thor- 
oughly qualify themselves. The normal schools 
of New York and Connecticut are sending out 
anariny of disciplined minds, which will soon 
give a decided impulse to the cause of edneation. 

Miss Catharine Beecher’s attempt to establish 
a school for the training of female teachers, we 
are pleased to learn, is placed ona sure founda- 
tion by the citizens of Milwaukee. All honor 
to her and them, for their efforts. 

The report of our state Historical Society, 
shows a grand advance in the last year. Nearly 
1000 volumes have been added to the library, 
and numerous valuable charts, medals, and 
paintings have been presented to the museum. 
Gen. Smith informs us that the first two volumes 
of the documentary history of the state are 
nearly ready for distribution. How fortunate 
it is that at so early a date in our history, this 
society is in successful operation. In other states 
such matters have often been neglected until 
the oldest inhabitant was no more. 


Our population is steadily increasing, and 
now numbers over 504,000. Our exports for 
1854 amounted to $15,000,000. Important as 
our commerce is becoming, we do not wonder 
at Mr. Macy’s asking appropriations for our har. 
bors, in all, amounting to nearly $75,000. The 


The expedi- 
tionists profess to act as a land and mining | 
company. This Anglo-Saxon mining isa pe- | 
culiarity of our countrymen wherever they get 
a foot-hold, and the Nicarauguans may find | 


| good people of the southern part of Lewis coun- 
| ty, are moving for a division of the county.— 
Among the most important editorial changes 
| which came to our notice, we observe that Mr- 
A. V. Valentine is associated in the publication 
of the Whitewater Gazette, and Mr. Sanford, of 
Rome, N. Y., takes charge of the Racine Ad- 
vocate. Success to them. Our state colleges 
and schools are all flourishing. On looking 
over the catalogues of Beloit and Racine col- 
leges, we were highly gratified to notice the 
thorough course of study, and encouraging 
prospects of these institutions. We have seen 
no catalogues of the other colleges, with the ex- 
ception of Nashotah, which is becoming every 
year, more and more of a missionary arsenal for 
the north west. ‘ 

We have received an earnest and impressive 
circular from the State Colonization Society, in 
regard to the suppression of the African slave 
trade. The interposition of a barrier of Christian 
nations between the slaver and his victim certain- 
ly demands serious consideration, and we hope 
the appeal of the society may be heartily re- 
sponded to. 

The state papers presented by the Governor 
and the Departments are by most impartial 
minds considered able and judicious. 

A laudable zeal in regard to public lectures 
on Science, Art and Trade, pervades all Badg- 
erdom, and almost every hamlet has its Course 
of Lectures previded for. In fine, our state is 
seemingly in a prosperous, intellectual, moral 
and financial condition. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


As usual, since the commencement of hos- 

tilities between Russia and the allies, continen- 

: tal interest centers in and about the Crimea.— 

| London and the stock markets are just now 

fluctuating between an announcement of a pos- 

sibility of peace, and a counter report, that the 

good faith of the Czar is doubted, in regard to 

the announcement made by his ambassador to 

' Austria, that he accepted the guarantee as in- 
| terpreted by Austria and the allies. 


superior to her adversaries. As yet she is not 
half roused to the conflict, and England is de- 
bating about employing a foreign legion, while 
the Emperor of France calls for a new levy of 
| 150,000 men. The good faith of Austria to- 
| ward the allies is doubted, as the war has com- 
' menced on the Danube, and the Austrians have 





| not fallen at the latest dates, and the allied ar- 
the latitude of our Mackinaw 
are fast becoming disabled by disease and death 
Gen. Sir Lacy DeEvans has retired from his 
command with honor. The London Times is 
exciting heavy prejudice against Lord Raglan, 
and does not hesitate to speak of the “ army of 
the East” as an “‘army without a head.” Pret- 
ty plain terms. 

One thing we are surprised at, that the quar- 
termaster’s departmeut of the English army is 
80 inferior to the French. The British secreta- 
ry of War could take a good lesson in this mat- 
ter from Gen. Marey, in’46--48. 

The Turks are moving inearnest. Omer Pasha 
has embarked for the Crimea with 50,000 men 
and 600 guns, leaving the principalities, with 
the impresssion that Austria under her alliance 
with England, would not permit their invasion. 
A fine trap Monsieur, Fox Nicholas, has set, and 
Constantinople is in his power. Call the Czar 
a Bear if you will, and let Punch make all the 
fun he can of him, the allies so far are no foxes. 

Prussia is called upon by Austria to place her 
army on a War footing, but declines. Subscrip- 
tions for the new Ioan in France progress finely, 
and the Emperor's speech at the opening of the 
assemblies, mects with a hearty response.— 
Switzerland refuses to let her subjects serve in 
a foreign legion. In England preparations are 
| making for the reception of Napoleon III and 


| mies, in 








his Empress. The dogma of the ‘‘ Immaculate 
conception ” has been promulgated at Rome, in 
due state and form. 

The last month has been, up to our latest 
dates, one of diplomacy, more than fighting, 
and the allies have made little progress toward 
the capture of Sevastopol. Kossuth’s advice 
was sound, and the allies may in the end regret 
not following it. 





FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

We promised to tell you something about the 
names of the months in our last number. 

Now please recollect why January is so called, 
and then listen to what we tell you in regard to 
the name of our presentmonth. The Februalia 
was a feast of purification held at Rome during 
twelve days of this month; and February was 
so named from this festival, the people being 
then purified from the sins of the whole year. 

Now put this scrap of learning away in a cor- 
ner of your memory for future reference, and 
endeavors to find answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

What flower is said by Naturalists to possess 
vital life and sensation ? 

Where does it grow and what is its history ? 

Who is Mrs. Caroline Chrisholm? Where 
does she live; to what good purpose in life does 
she devote herself. 

What is the signification of Undine? If you 
have not read the beautiful Legend of thatname 
almost any one of your little German friends 
will tell you its meaning. 

Who was De Soto? What act of his life 
makes him most memorable? 





Here is a little story for you to think about. 
LITTLE OLE. 

Tellus a story, cousin Edith—please do, said 
jittle Fannie, as she nestled ona small floss rug at 
Edith’s feet. 

Oh yes, do!—echoed her brother Charlie, as 
tired with play he threw himself down beside 
her—a story about dogs, or horses, or—.No, 
about little Ole that died, pleaded Fannie. 

Well, about Ole, then, and Edith commenced. 

When I was a little girl, no older than you, 


a shady: lane, which was dotted here and theré 
with tufts of black and red raspberry bushes, 
and upon these, from the time their fruit began 
to ripen in the early summer until autumn, you 
might have seen almost as many birds as ber- 
ries. These were blue-birds, linnets, robins, 
and mocking birds, I cannot tell you how many. 


catching one of these,*though I could not help 
still continting the pursuit; I saw four birds of 
a pale gold color, seated on the broken branch of 
a fallen tree. I stole toward them with a step 
so light it could not have crushed a blossom, 
reached forth my hand with a quick grasp,— 
and—0O joy! it held a bird! a little, bright-eyed, 
golden winged bird. I was so elated at having 
caught it, I did not heed its wild fluttering, nor 
the quick beating of ils little heart. Its sharp 
claws clung to iny fingers, piercing them until 
the blood dropped down upon my ‘white pina- 
fore, but I did not know it until reached home. 
And not until then, did I think how cruel it was 
to take it from its little mates, the bright green 
fields and beautiful trees, and shut it up ina 
cage. But I would make its prison a dainty 
one I said: I would fill it with flowers and the 
sweetest ben bons, and it should have nice seeds 
and clear, cold water—besides it was so young 
it could not have flown about a great deal, and 
would soon forget the fields and trees, as well 
as its little brothers. I tried to make my act 
seem right by thinking in this manner, and when 
I could not, I put the bird in the cage, and 
walked away. Thus like many: other persons 
who cannot silence that voice within the heart, 
which tells us when we do wrong, I chose ra- 


I called him Ole, not only because itis a sweet 
sounding name, but because it belongs toa 
great violinist, one who can make sweeter mu~ 
sic than any bird in the world. I kept my pro- 
mise to make his prison life pleasant. I filled 
the wires of his cage with the prettiest green 
leaves and flowers, and the choicest bits of fruit, 
and hung it in the sunshine every day. 

But in spite of all my care he was the most 
pitiful little creature I ever saw; he would sit 


ing to his perch, his little golden head and one 
wing drooping down, and his light feathers 
which were so smooth and glossy at first, be” 
coming dingy and brown, and dropping all 
about the bottom of the cage. Sister Katie 
said he looked as if he had been caught in a 
shower, and called him a broken winged cupid ! 
What is a cupid? interrupted Fannie. 
That is what I asked Katie ; she said she could 
not explain to me, but I would learn bye and 
bye, answered Edith, continuing ; I was very sor- 
ry, and would have taken him to the place where 
I caught him, and set him free ; but Katie said 
Ihad kept him so long, his mates were all 
flown away to a warmer climate; the berries 
were gone, and if I let him go now he would 
die. Icould only continue my care of him ; 
after a time he began to brighten up, and to 
know me. He would answer the pet names I 
called him, by the most musical chirrupping 
and twittering, as I came near his cage, and 
sometimes when the door was opened, he would 
fly into and flutter about the room, sure to 
alight upon the most beautiful object within it. 
One day my friend Nettie came to visit me. 
Nettie is beautiful as a rose, or the most beau- 
tifnl thing you know; she has large, soft, brown 
eyes, shining jet curls, and the brightest color, 
and sweetest smile you ever saw—everybody 
loves her, not so much because she is handsome, 
as because she is gentle and good. . 

She wore a white cambric dress that day, 
with a boquet of moss roses half hidden in the 
folds of the boddice. I opened the door of 


from the vase, and waving it up and down pass- 
ed around the room. Suddenly Ole darted 
from the branch, and circling about Nettie who 
stood in the center of the floor, each time ap- 
proaching nearer he fluttered around her head 
a moment, as if in doubt where to choose a 


to remain at home with my pet. 

But she showed me the soft white muslin and 
pink ribbons that were tomake my dress for the 
party, and I forgot little Ole and consented to 
go. The time of my visit passed so pleasantly 
I was almost sorry to return. But when I did 
so and was telling Katie all about my visit, Ma- 
ma asked Katie in her gentle way, if she had 
told me of my bird! Hatie looked very sor- 
rowful and taking me by the hand led me to the 
cage, and there in the bottom of the porcelian 
bathing dish, lay little Ole, cold and dead! 

Poor birdie! Katie said he did not sing a 
note after I went away! He would not eat, 
and sat upon his pereh, looking as pitiful as 
he did when first caught. One morning she 
missed him from his seat, and going to the 
cage, found him lying there asI saw him. We 
folded him up in large green leaves and buried 
him in the corner of a bed of violets. I have 
never had a birdsince, and even now I cannot 
look upon an empty cage without a feeling o¢ 
sorrow and regret for little Ole. 


; ° : 3 resting place, and then nestled ,tremblingly in 

J ¢ sane, are well-timed. The geological survey Of | not interfered against the invasion of the prin- | have never seen so many since, nor heard | the boquet of roses. 

; ¢ the state, so important, where. such mineral cipalities. Sardinia has joined the allies, but | such sweet bird music. You will not wonder that I loved my wee, 

j : — : payee si * ee a ree fico siggy vi — I a = — — every caer ony wild birdie more each day, and when aunt Ma- 

: ¢ tem is endorsed as well-founded, and the State | a44q a a wh a ae we ec “es sign a ‘e ‘ oe ern ms ron so} ry came to take me home with her * SP end - 
é University is pointed out a3 a cause of just | of the allies in aahe the dinneln ahiee “ ih et ala anata PN ad i earapapoces “ym 
6 pride to our citizens. We hope ere long to | oii ce a eae nek ean aioli 1h: 2 agente mn melted = ‘ night party, I would have been better pleased 
( | Russis 2 sea. § pol had One morning after I had given up all hope of 


But did he die of grief because you went 
away? asked Fannie, as Edith concluded. Per- 
haps not, but I had suffered no one else to come 
near his cage, or feed him; he could not be- 
come used to Katie, would take no food and 





ther not to listen to it than give up my pur- 
pose. 


so died. My neglect was the cause of his death, 
and that is why I am so sorry. 


from morning until night, with one foot cling- _ 


PAA 


an Consols show a regular thermometric rise and Fannie, M dt d ._’ | Ole’s cage for her to look at him, when he flew 5 

occasional hint of a showing effort for the Maine | fall, as one report or the other is current, but the nnie, Mamma a o send meevery morning | ot and alighted upon a long green branch of Q 

Law steals from the Capitol. This same Maine | general impression among candid observers is to old Mrs. Haynes’, to get the butter for our] a-paragus, covered with scarlet berries, which > 

: Law is making capital in many states, and in that Russia in diplomacy and arms, is infinitely rolls at breakfast. The way led down through | stands in a vase upon the mantel. Iremovedit ¢ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beloit College. 


HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
tinues thirteen weeks. This Institution embraces, be- 
sides tha regular College Classes, a Preparatory De- 
partment, and a Normal and English Dopartment, in 
which young men may be fitted for College, or qualified 
by a full and thorough English Education to become 
teachers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 
ciplined upon any of the active employments of life. 
A commodious edifice has just been completed to pro- 
vide students with room and board at cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— 
For the College Classes,...... 
Preparatory Department,..., 
Normal and English Department,.......... . 
In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will cme within $2 per week. i1tf 


Mrs. S. Foord’s Female Seminary. 


HE SECOND TERM of this Institution commenced 
November 23, 1854. This Seminary is located in 
the City of Janesville, at the residence of &. Foorp, Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three doors south of the Methodist 
Church, and although recently established, the liberal 
patronage it has already received, is proof sufficient 
that it meets the wants of the community. The course 
of instruction will be thorough, as the experience and 
previous success of the teachers will guarantee. 
or MRS. 8. FOORD, Principat. 
Miss M. E. Waicar, } q is 
Miss N. E. Canren, ¢488"t Teachers. 
Werms.—Junior Class, per | terin of 11 ace $3, 00 
Senior Class, . 5,00 
Graduating ay . 6.00 

Extras.—Latin, $3; French, $3; Pencilling, Perspec- 
tive, Drawing from Nature, $3; Painting in Water Col- 
ors, Flowers, Fruit and Birds, $5; Pastel Painting, $5; 
Painting in Crayons, black and white, $7; Landscapes 
in Water Colors, $8; Landscapes in Oil, $8; Incidental 
expences, 25 cents. 

Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Music, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 

Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a reasonable rate. 




















REFERENCES. —Rev. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foote, 
and J. B. Doe q. 
_ Janesville, Wis., Jan. 1st, 1855. ltt 





Milton Academy. 
pe. A. C. SPICER, PrincipaL; Prof. A. Warrrorn, 
Teacher of the Classics; Mrs. 8. M. SPICER, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. F. Passe, Te acher of Music. 
t alemdar.—Second Term for 1854-5, opened en 
Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1554,—Closes, Wednesday, March 


2ist, 1855. 
Expenses.—Tuition, per term, from.. - $3.50 to $5,00 





Music on the Piano Forte, extra, Seber 10,00 
ar 7,00 
Other varieties of Painting, 

each, eis 2,00 
Vocal Music, ena 2,00 


Tuition must be settled in advance. Board, from 
$1,50 to $2 per week. 
L. C. MAXSON, Pres't or Boarp. 
A. C. Spicer, Secretary. 
Milton, Jan. 1, 1855. 1tf 


State Recommendation. 


HE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 

TION of the State of Llinois, having been author- 

ized by the Legislature to examine and adopt a uniform 

series of text-books for the use of schools in the State 

of Ihinois, and having, in the department of History, 

selected Wilsons’s entire Historical Series, has issued 
the following official circular. 


WILSON’S HISTORIES. 
Orrick oF Sce’r or Petite Lystrvction, } 
Springtield, Illinois. ¢ 
EXTRACTS. 

“T would call the especial attention of teachers to 
the study of kh story—both American and general histo- 
ry-—a study whieh I would place before ali others, after 
the pupil has acquired a knowledge of the ordi mary ge 
dimental branches of an English education. * 

After a pretty extended and thor ough od 
of, ZT belicre, ali the school histories of much impor- 
tunce, published in our country, both United Slates 
histories and general histories, I] HAVE SELECTED 
“WILSON’S SERIES OF HISTORIES,” as, in my 
judgment, better adap ed tan any others, both sep- 
arately and collec tively, J jor the ee of the xe noel 8 of 
our State. 

I. Wuison’s Juvenite heed. 4 think “ithighly de- 
sirable that children should early acquire a fondness 
for history, and, to this end, historical works for their 
early reading and study should be interesting as well 
as instructive, combining the many excellencies which 
we desire in a school book for children, and is admira- 
bly adapted to impress upon their minds the attractive 
and leading incidents in the live- of our principal his- 
torical worthies, and _ — eatlines of American 
history. 

Ti, Wuson’s sili Y OF THE y Nirep States may be 
regarded as a standard work, whose superior claims to 
comprehensiveness and accuracy are well established. 
It is well written, ina style chaste and correct; the 
plan is simple, and such as t+ be readily comprehended 
by the pupil. It has marginal questions conveniently 
arranged ; its geographical notes and maps are a val- 
uabie aid in the important matter of keeping the local- 
ities of events distinctly before the mind of the pupil; 
and in all respects it is well adapted to the school-room; 
No other work with which we are acquainted embraces. 
within the same compass, So muc h peportant | manbter, 
without overburde: ling the text with details. 

IIL Wusox’s American History, ree srl ne: 
ces besides the foregoing, the History of the Indian 
Tribes of North Ameoica, with sketches of the most 
prominent Indian Chiefs, an account of the remains of 
ancient works found on our continent, four appendices 
showing the connection ef the four periods of our his- 
tory with cotemporary European history, and a more 
detailed account of the history of the Canadas, Mexico, 
Texas, &c. It is yal aii apted te higher schools and 

~~ 



























ON’s Ov TLINES OF rte tate History.—Of 
the ‘Outlines of History,’ a work upon which Mr. Wil- 
son has evidently bestowed a great amount of labor, re- 
search and care in the compilation, I am prepared to 
speak in terms of the highest approb ation, afier having 
err fully compared it with the works of Robbins, 
Write, Worcester, Willard, Titler, Taylor and Web- 
er. I think it far in advance of uny other works 
mentioned, in anity of plan—simpti icity of arrange ment 
—the prominence given to the great leading features 
of history, to the exelusion of comparatively unimpor- 
tant collateral details—collateral aida, in the form of 
humerous historical and geological notes, and some 
twenty valuable maps—accuracy, as measured by the 
best modern writers—felicity of style, and interest to 
the student. 

The “ University Edition ” of 850 pages, contains, in 
addition, a highly interesting and me nad outline of 
































The publishers Will furnish, gratis, in a small pam- 
phlet, Mr. Wilscn’s, article here referred to, together 
with the above reportof the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in full, dé riptions of all Wilson’s Histor- 
ic Series, Critical Notic’ s, and reviews of the same, 
Schedule and Abstract of 4 course of study recommend- 
ed by the New York Teachers’ Association, and by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Mlinois, and 
an interesting article on the Study of History, from the 
New York Teacher. 

The retail prices of the above books are :—Juvenile 
History, 31 cts; United States, 7icts; American Histo- 
ry, $1,25; Library Edition, $2; Outlines, $1,25; Uni- 
versity Edition, $2; Chart, 

In addition to Wilson’s Series, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Mlinois has recommended and 
adopted Sander’s New Series of Readers, Speller, &c.; 
McHiligott’s Analytical Manual, and Young Analyser ; 
Hitehcock’s Geology, revised, &c. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of 8.C. Griggs & Co.’s Ame- 
rican Educational Series, embracing the above and oth- 
er valuable School and College Text-Books, with criti- 
cal Riviews, testimonials of eminent teachers, &c., will 
be sent, pre-paid, on eK to the publishers. 

C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Publishers he Wholesale Booksellers, 
1m 111 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


Geography for the Million. 


MITH’S Modern and Ancient Geography, accompan- 
ied by a large Atlas, containing 35 beautiful color- 

ed Maps, drawn and engraved expressly for this work. 
The Maps have all been corrected and brought up to 
the times; Railroads have all been laid down as far as 
completed. This Atlas also contains a large number of 
new and interesting Statistical Tables from the census 
of 1850. The tables contain the population of each 
county in the United States. Also, the Agricultural 
Productions of each of the States, with 39 other tables 
from the census. A Chronological Table of the princi- 





pal Political and other eventsin American History, from } 


1492 1853 has been added, in which everything of any 
importance has been noticed, with the date at which it 
happened. There has also been added a large and 
beautiful Map of the Roman Empire, which will be of 
use in the study of Ancient Geography and History, 
most of the towns mentioned being laid down on this 
Map. 

The descriptions of the States and Territories are full 
and complete, having been brought up to the times in 
every respect. This work is rendered still more valu- 
able by a comple Compendium of Ancient Geography, 
which will be found as interesting and instruc as the 
more extended treatiesjof this subject. A series of 
Drill Questions for general revision is appended to this 
work, which will be found of great convenience to the 
teacher and aid to the scholar, in bringing detinitely to 
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his mind, in a condensed form, the main features of the | 





subject he has gone over. This book is rece 
versal faver where it is known by teachers, com 
and others. 
of our country, and they cannot be without it. 


tees | 
It has been introduced into the best scools | 


Full and complete descriptions of our New Territories | 


of Nebraska and Kansas, with their boundaries accu- 
rately laid downin the Map. This Map will be of great 
use to those who intend emigrating to these Territories, 
This work contains more information than will be found 
in any other book for the price. 

Danie. Burcess & Co., Publishers, 69 John Street, 
New York. _ For sale by Booksellers generally. it 


Cutter’s Phy ological aud Anatomical ‘Plates. 


1 ANATOMY, \PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, for 
e Colleges, Academies, High Schools and Families; 
455 pages, 159 illustrating engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
ter, M.D. Price $ 

2. First Book in AXatomy, Physiology and Iygiene, 


for Grammar and ae: Schools; 190 pages, 83 illus- 
I 














trating engravings. ythe same. Price 45 cents. 

8. Human and Comperative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Schoolg, with 100 engravings, 130 pa- 
ges, by Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. Price 30 cents. 

4. Cutter’s Large Outl'ng Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 
sett, three feet by. two,) beautifully colored and moun- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies and High Schools.— 
Price R10. 

. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $5. 

6 Cutter’s District School Oytline Anatomical Plates, 
(8 in a set,) beautifully colored and mounted, for Gram- 
mar and District Schools. Price $6. 

Z. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $3. 

COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. 

Por examination, single copies Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at following rates, paymentin post 
office stamps, sent in advance 
Human and Comparative Anatomy, Ph 

and Hygiene, by Mrs. E. P. Cutters. * g 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Caivin 

SA SR eee 5i cts. 
First Book in Anatomy, Physi i a 

8 eS ee eee * -21 cts, 

Books for examination, and Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introduction at reduced prices, suj pplie d by 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Austin & Sinith, 
New York; S. E, Adams, Lima, Allen Co, Ohio. 

Sold by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, and by Book- 
Sellers generally. 

The attention of teachers is particular’ ¥y invited to 


















Mrs. E.P. Cutter’s Juman and Comparatine Anatomy, 

Physiology and Hygiene. The work is entirely new, 

and i pted to the use of District Schoolg and the 

primary classes of High Schools, Academies and Semi- 
aries, 





Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Eiuwecation, in every State in the Union that 
has recommended any work on that snbiect. 

CaLvin Crrrer. 

Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855, ifr 

Book-HKeepiug Without a Master. 
N AYHEW’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. By 
i Single and Dorble Entry—With a set of Account 
ner in writing up the Ex- 
ed in the Book-keeping, and 
By IRA 









Books to be 
amples for Practic 
a Key for teachers, containing their solution. 
MAYHEW, 1. 

The publ'shers wou'd respectfully call the atttention 
of Teachers, School Oilicers, and the friends of edues- 
tion generally, to this work, which has been strong!y re- 
commended ‘by the principahbook-k« eepers of extensive 
business houses in New York; by the Superintendent 
of Common Schools for the dity and county of New 
York ; by the principal of the Naw York Free Academy ; 
by the principals of the Public Schools generally, and 
of all the Ward Schools in the city and county of 
New York; by the principals of all the Public Schools 
of the cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburgh, and by the 
teachers generally of other schools, both public and 
private, to whose knowledge it has bden brought. 

Such unanimity and strength of testimony, incinding 
the princi ipals of all the public schools of these three 
cities, is unprecedented ;/and still, this\work has been 
received with equal fayor wherever #t has become 
knowa, having been introduced into the schools of a 
large number of cities and towns in every part of the 
the United States within the brief space of three months 
from its publication, including several female colleges 
in as many different states, the high-schools af a larger 
number of cities, and an almost incredible number of 












the * Pi rilosoph y of History,” Ir 
and coilegia e institutions. 

As I regard the proper manner of teaching history so 
as to make it an interesting, a useful, and a general 
study in our schools of exceeding importance, I quote 
with approbation, Mr. Wilson’s views on this subject, 
and commend them to the attention of teachers.” 
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on schools, scattered through 15 
states. It will be observed, — that teachers who 
have tested this work in the # -room, bear the 
strongest and most cordial seattmieny in its favor. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM PRACTICAL EDUCATORS. 
I have examined Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping 


| calenlated for Young L adics. * * * It is 


Joundation. of the whole series, 





with much care and particular attention. This impor 
tant subject | too much neglected in our lic Schools 
and I am rejoiced that a book of so much merit is now 
placed within \the reach of all.—Jno. Wutrengap, Sec- 

retary Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 

My pupils /ike this book; no class works ore cheerful- 
ly or profitable, than that which follows i practical ex- 
amples, making the calculations and arranging them 
accurately, in business-like form.—N. Hepors, Princi- 
pal Select and Commercial School, Newark, N. J. 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is better adapted, 
in my judgment, to the ordinary business of the great 
majority of the people of our country,/than any trea- 
tise that has hitherto been used. * * * * * J fee] 
greatly disposed to favor its use.—Jos#rH McKeen, Su- 
perintendent Common Schools, City and County of New 
York. 

This is the only really practical system of elementa- 
ry Book-keeping that has fallen under my observation. 
It is brief, lucid, and comprehensive, and contains, 
under a variety of form, all the general principles re- 
quired to be known in recording ordinary mercantile 
business. Its extensive introduction into schools, will, 
in my opiuion, confer a blessing on popular education, 
—E. L. AVERY, Principal Ward School, No. 27, N. Y. 
(Concurred in by twenty other Principals. ) 

I fully concur in the testimony of Mr. E. L. Avery; 
and, in addition, I would state that I introduced the 
work into my Evening School about the middle of the 
late term. My pupils were deligited with it, and made 








more rapid progress in it than any book I ever saw | 


used. They liked the book because they understood it. 
Indeed, so little assistance did eyen the least advance 
of my pupils require, that I deem the work trv/y er 
tled to be callec i * Book-keeping without a M: ister. mee 
Ww. P. Moss, Jun., Pri ncipal Ward School No. 27, N. Y. 
(Concurred in by other Principals.) 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is a capital work. 
It is well fitted for use in our common schools in New 
York, and I cordially recommend its introduc 
here and elsewhere.—Tuos. K. Fouiktr, Principal Ward 
School No. 14, N. Y. 

Admirably adapted to meet the wants of scholars of 
both sexes, it is the only work that suits my views as 
adc pte i 
ion.—J. 

























ubject in this ir 
sideat Harrodsbu 





as the text book on th 
B. Newman, M. D. Pre 
lege, Kentucky. 

It is an excelle nt book for di sip line, ; 
should be used in every Distric . both in the 
nd countr —¥. I Jaupwin, A. M.,ar 40. STEWART, 
chers of Select Sc noah Reger Mich. 

OPINIONS OF THF PRESS. 
This is a pl ain, : t 
inte rtende nt of P ul 
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m have given 
sninent pos sition among t’» friends of popular 
ve ment in this conntry. 
ation, but presents 
e. By its perfect ¢learness of 
ible arrangement, and th« 2 rnultipli 
by which its theoretic principles ar 
well adapted to common use. No work on ntl 
that we have seen, can be more safely recom 
farmers and mechanics as exactly suited to their wants. 
—New York Tribune. 

Teachers and others engaged in the cause of 
Edue cati on, can have copies sent them by mail, postage 
paid, by sending 37 ceuts forthe Book-keeping, 50 
cents for the set of Blanks, and 57¢ cents for the Key. 
NILL BURG & CO., 

1 Publishers, New York. 


The e Nationa I Series ¢ t) Standard School Books, 
ADAPTED TO THE SQHOOLS OF WISCONSIN, 

NE AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 
AN these works have lately beew published; whic 
with our lete publications, enable us to offer a 
tire set of Standard Rooks, for Union Scho 
and Townships, that 1 
Uniform, and Permanent § thas r 
tirely unnecessary the frequent changes 
books, that have heretofore been so 7 
pensive, and annoying, both to teachers 
Our list embraces some of the most ap 
books in the various departments of study, viz: 

SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION—-For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaching thi important, though too 
frequently neglected department, no teacher will fail 
to appreciate Pricé’s Eng Speller, Northend’x 
Dictatation Evercises, Wright's Or thography, and 
Martin's Orthoepist 1 

ReapinG Booxs.—To wake up) the mind, arrest and 
teach the sindent to re a 7 a patural and and uncon- 
strained manne Ty Parker’s Series is preferred by many 
of the best tea rs. Pari ke r & Zachos’ Introductory 
Lessons in Re: zyand Kloention, with principles ra- 
ther than rules, and copious unples for illustration, 
andthe Ti chool Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 
McJilton and Dr. Monmouyicr, of b: ytimore—con ini 
the choisest and most varie d select ic 
language—will fully meet the wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. 
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Grannnars heretofore) 7 
the student is t to use Perception, with Reflection 
—-Practice, as is Theory. 

Ruvroric.—Profess 
nounced by the best judges to be in advance of every 
other work on that subject. 

Evocution.—Northend’s Litt! 
Speaker, and Schoo! Dialogues 
iean Speaker, contain the che 
(Oratorica', Poeticalyand ; 

Eneisit Ports.—Profes or Boyd, of ul neva, has laid 
our academies and seminaries under lasting obligation, 
for his annotated editions ef the Engligh Poets, viz: 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Cowper’s Task, Table 9 alk, 
ete., Thomson's Season’s, Young's Night Thoughts aud 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 

Hisrory aNp Geocrapny.—Mrs. Willard’s Histories 
of the United States, and Usiversa! History-—with her 
incomparahle Charts—are not equalled by any author. 
Montvith’s Youth's Manual of Geography (lutely pub- 
lished) has been adopted in the ward and public <chools 
w York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, and other sities (to 
s and Mitchell’s Primary Geog- 


ding the old 
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It is not a mere com- | 


ion, its ad- | 
examples | 


ended to | 
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{ unrivalled Instruments. 


NGlisnh Grammar.—-S, W. Clark’s system is superse- | 
ublished. By it ; 


raphy.) It is adypted both to Primary ang Intermedi- | 





ate classes. A more advanced work on Geography 
prepared by Francis McNally, to follow 4 Monteith’s 
Manual,” wili be published in January, 180 
Matitematics.— Professor Davies’ anork: sure now re. 
garded as the National System, being th 


tart-books in mathematics (in connection with Pro- 


Jessor Bartletts works) of the Military Academy of 


the United States,and also in inost of the colleges 
throughout thecountry. Davies’ Arithmettes are the 
We would especially 
cali fe taal to his Intellectual aides tite just 
ublishec 

3 Campers’ ELemantary Scrences.—These works are 
not only intended for text-books, but are valuable for 
school and family Libraries. 

Puosopry, ) ASTRONOMY, AND MytHonosy. —Parker’ s 
Philosophies are favorite books with all teachers who 
have used them. MclIntyre’s Astronomy is a very val- 
uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Grecian and Ro- 
man Mythology is regarded the best work on this inter- 
esting subject, 

Boox-KerPtsG AND Penmansitre.—Fulton and Fast- 
man’s Book- ae ds in extensive use, @ their 
Copy- Books and Chirographic Charts meet with very 
general Jawor. 
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Tue Home Cycroreprag, or Lipraky OF REFERENCR.— 
These volumes are intended to comprise a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole cirtje of human knowledge ; in 
other words, to form a genera] Cyclppedia, in a portable 
shape, for popular reference, family libraries, teachers’ 
and school libraries, and the gehefal reader. 

=" Teachers, school commis¥oners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to Kn&w more about these 
books, v2 4-7 address the publis 

1 8. BARN ES & 








DOLCE CAMPANA ATT! AghaiE NT. 


NESE PIANO-FQRTES have aequired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in use in almost every section of the Union. 

The Dolce C.mpana, Attachmeut is a new invention 
secured by letters patent, both inthe United States and 
England, | and is the gre Jat desideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-sarte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce C: unpana Attachment. 

The following, from eminent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musica! profession :—- 

Albany, June 15, 1849, 

Mes esra, Boardman & Gray: Gentlemen—I think I 
"um from its srr iplicity of structure and easy 
n to the piano-forte, that it is the Lest attach- 
ith which Iam acquainted—enubling the pianist 
to pe tain new, and almost charming effects. 

Mavnice Sirnakosen, 

Jenny Lind, after having used these s during 
her stay in New York, and at other places, writes as 


































—It giv es he much pleasure to speak -" 
ano s which lisv e been used by 
t 







at different tis nes dh 1 
h ave every reason to be fied with their qn lity and 
tone, and hope they will continue to re- 





so well deserve. 







ceive the piutror 
Irem 


> of the public, they 
in, gentlemen, 
Yours truly oblig ged, 


pi! Ww York, 1850, _ Jenny Linn, — 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
We have tried — tested the “ Dolce Cempane,” and 
sional brethren try 

« nt vusly recommend it to the favor 
. Y. Eve. Mirror, Oct., 1849. 
Tt is the only invention that has ever bronght the 
s-forte to be a piano-—-N. Y. Home Journat. 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room wi 




















ig made by usare WARRANTED to give 

entire FAC TION, or purchase-money and all 
xpenses refunded. BOARDMAN & GRAY. 

Albany, N. z. 1 
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ARIYDT & MORANGE, formerly Rallantine & Bar- 
hydt, invite the atte ntion of the pubii we their 
se Pianos are cor ed 
with the comptete Metallic Frame, and an I proved 
Grand Action. The Cases are of Rosewood, the pat- 
terns variofis and elegant, and every Instrument pos- 
sesses in its interior and exterior a thorough and beau- 
In durability, volume and quz ality of tone, 
delicacy of touch and in every requis! 
Pianos they are warranted to give perfect 
Purchasers in want of first rate Inatr 
will stand the test of any climate wre invi ! 
and examine. Dealers supplied on the most re: 2SOn- 
able terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exc hange 
BARIYD?T & MORANGE, 
Manufactory, 310 Broadway. Sales Room, 5 02 Broad- 
way,Alb: uny, N. x. Im 





























Boys! AXew Speaking Book, Now Ready. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 
YUTNAM’S ELOCUTION AND ORATORY ! Contain- 





ing specimens of the Eloquence of the Pulpit, the 
Bar, the Stage, the Legislative Mall and the Battle Ficld. 
In three parts.—Part I, Theoretic and Scientific; Part 
II, Rhetorical, Cl al and Poetical; Part IIL, Comi- 
c al and Music al. By Worthy Putnam, Professor of the 
ice of Klocution, and Practical _ ini structor in the 

One large 12mo, vol., 408 pag 

The publishers confic lently be i eve tt at the forepoing 
book will be eagerly received by our teach ers, and es- 
pecially by those who 

“Speak in public on the Stage.” 

It is the production of one of the most thorough Stu- 
denis of Education in the country. It is composed 
largely of pieces which have never before appeered in 
any work of the kind, ae from such authors as Hor- 
ace Mann, Bayard Taylor, Henry Ward Bee her, Wm, 
Hi. Seward, Rufus © “oe Hliliu Burrett, BE. H. Ch: apin, 
E. P, Whipple, Edward Everett, &c., in the Classical 
Department, and Fanny Fern, Mrs. Partington, John 
(i. Suxe, Bungay, Dow, jr., &c., in the Comical Depart- 
ment. MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 

Auburn, Albany & Buffalo, N.Y. 

For sale by all booksellers. Single copies sent by 

mail, pre-paid, on receipt of $1. yin 


WESCONSEN EDUCATION AL JOURN .~ 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, 
arligpigad TO THE INTERESTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 
EDITORS AND PRORIETORS. 

TERMS: 
per year, in advane 
































One co 








“PREMIU MS: 
For Ten subscribers, one copy and $1,00 to the getter 
up of the club. 
For Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
club. 


| For Five subscribers (at one dollar.) one copy of “ Fash- 


standard | 


jon and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann 8S. Stevens, “ Fein 
Leaves,” by Fanny Fern, or a“ new and popular 
work that may be had for $1,5 

For Ten subscribers (at one dollar, jena copy of Godey’s, 
Graham’s, Harper’s, or any three dollar magazine. 


| For Twenty subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of 


eS ee 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

For One Hundred subscribers (at one dollar,) $20,00 in 
cash will be paid. 

Letters containing articles intended for puclication, 
address George 8. Dodge or Julia A. Viers. 

Letters on business or containing remittances, ad- 
dress James Sutherland. 

A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be 
published in the JoURNAL at the following rates :— 
One column, one year,. 
ce ag aE ee. 4 
One- fourth column, one year,.. . 

Lesser advertisements, and for a shorter period, at 
proportionate rates. 


ALDEN & HOLT, PRINTERS—JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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